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said, ‘it won’t happen—it shall not happen. You 
shall be, oh, so proud of me! I have it all here,”’ 
touching her forehead. ‘I'll show Master Harry !”’ 

Yet an hour afterward the girl’s curly head 
was nodding gleefully over some articles that she 
had hidden away in her trunk—articles that looked 
oddly out of place among the pretty dresses which 
Miss Draper, with excellent taste, had selected. 
These were round little glass jars that had a 
dangerous look in such proximity, and beneath 
allasuit of Fred’s clothes which he had outgrown 
a year before. 

Mr. Ormsby came to conduct his ward to 
Rosslyn, and his heart ached when the moment 


For the Companion. 


HIS FEMALE RELATION. 
By the Author of *‘ Redmond, of the Seventh.” 
In EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
Rosslyn Seminary. 


“And now,” Mr. Ormsby had said during his 
conversation with Fred at Wayside, ‘what about 
our little girl? Isn’t it time something was being 
done for her ?”’ 

Fred’s face fell. 
I've been made to see lately,’’ he said. 
did not like to go to school, and we had a 
teacher for her at home; but Miss Draper 
was indulgent, and it was like chaining 
quicksilver. Leila needs a great deal 
more than we can do for her here, and 
yet I dread to have her leave me. I 
don’t know what to do, sir, that’s a fact.”’ 

The old gentleman drew his chair near- 
er, patted Fred benevolently on the knee, 
and fell to polishing his glasses briskly 
as he talked. 

“Now J know just what to do. I 
thought of it when I caught sight of her 
this evening sliding down the haystack 
with a ten-year-old boy. She must go 
away to school.” 

Fred sighed. 

“None of your fashionable fiddle-fad- 
dles,”’ said Mr. Ormsby, patting Fred’s 
knee again, ‘‘nor any co-educational 
school; but I am trustee of a seminary 
about a hundred miles from here that I 
believe is just the place. The principal’s 
position is vacant, but we hope to secure 
a lady for it who is one of the noblest 
women whoever lived. If I had a dozen 
daughters, I would feel perfectly satisfied 
to have them in her care.”’ 

He was so enthusiastic that Fred, 
naturally hopeful, caught the contagion. 
It pleased him not a little to find that the 
seminary was at Rosslyn, where also was 
the Military Academy which Harry at- 
tended, for he felt sure that his cousin 
would respond to an appeal to family 
loyalty, and look, to some extent, after 
Leila’s welfare. 

But the appeal to Harry’s interest was 
not then made, because Leila insisted that 
it should not be. She heard of the plan 
with less opposition than Fred feared she 
would make, though after all had been 
decided she evaded every reference to her 
going. At last, however, one evening 
late in the summer, she clung suddenly 
to her brother with a passionate cry: 

“T can’t bear it, Fred! Let’s give it 
all up.” 

He soothed her tenderly. ‘‘Only three months,”’ | of departure arrived. A silence like death seemed 
he said. ‘Then hurrah for Thanksgiving and | to fall upon the homestead. Aunt Bess was no- 
Wayside turkey !”” where to be seen. Mr. Norton, after lifting Leila 

“Three months! We might die a hundred | into the carriage, hastily disappeared. Leila, 
times over in three months. Only think, Fred, | with her hands clasped around Fred’s arm and 
we've never been separated before !”’ her face hidden on his shoulder, neither looked 

‘“No,”’ Fred said, ‘sand if it were not for your | up nor uttered a sound. 
good, dear, it shouldn’t come now. We can’t do| When at last they stood upon the deck of the 
much for you here, and I want you to become a | little steamer bound for Keyport, and with a 
grand, wise, noble woman. You are going to| white, strained face Leila watched her brother 
make us so proud that Wayside will hardly hold waving his hat in farewell upon the wharf with a 
us.”” poor attempt at cheerfulness, Mr. Ormsby’s hand- 

He went on to speak to her in gentle, earnest | kerchief found frequent use on his eyes and 
words of the difference there would be in this | glasses both. Then when the boat swept around 
new life, and of the need of restraint and effort. | ons intervening headland, and Leila sank down 
Leila scarcely heard. Neither of them ever re- | with a heavy, gasping sob, her guardian re- 
ferred to the one stern reproof he had given her, | proached himself severely for having advised the 
but the thought of it filled her mind now. She | separation. 
looked up at him with large, bright eyes. | In despair he took little trots up and down the 

‘Suppose I failed after all, Fred, and did not | deck, and fairly polished one of his glasses out of 
grow wise or noble—just miserably failed in| its frame; but as this was not an uncommon 
everything? Lots of people do when they are | occurrence, he simply produced another pair and 
ever so sure they won’t. If I failed when you're | began again. : 
so proud and so sure of me, what then ?”’ The steady throb of the engines, the beaten 

“If such an unsupposable thing should hap- | water foaming beneath the steamer’s wheels and 
pen,”’ her brother said, smiling, ‘“‘why, here is | spreading in a widening track behind, the morn- 
Wayside, and here am I.” ing air floating lightly against her face, and the 

She laid her hand against his face. ‘Always | beauty of the changing scenes and gliding mo- 
the same, Fred? Will you never stop loving me | tion gradually drew Leila somewhat away from 
if I can’t learn, and come back just as rude and | her thoughts. A faint sparkle came to the dull 
coarse as I go away ?” 


eyes, and a little color to the pale cheeks. 
‘Always the same, dear; the same old stupid, “T like to travel,’ she murmured. 
plodding brother. But that won't happen, little Mr. Ormsby, delighted, sat down by her, and 
girl.’ 


| rubbed out another glass. 
Leila drew his head down to hers. ‘“No,’’ she; ‘Well, I don’t usually do that twice so close 


“Fully time, Mr. Ormsby, as 
“Leila 
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together,’ he said, with a discomfited look. 
Leila smiled. Mr. Ormsby immediately smiled, 
too, and produced another pair of glasses. 

**You see I go provided,” he said, putting them 
on, and glancing benevolently over the tops at 
her. ‘So you like to travel? How do you know? 
Isn’t this the first time you’ve been farther from 
home than Kennett, your nearest town ?”* 

Leila shook her head. ‘I’ve been to Keyport 
three or four times, and once Fred and I went to 
Boston.” 

Then she drooped and saddened. The mention 
of Fred’s name had brought it all back. 

‘Indeed!’ Mr. Ormsby said, hastily, sorry to 








IT IS MINE.” 


see the expression return. ‘What would you 
say to such a trip as your cousin had—three thou- 
sand miles, and a week on the way? Sorry I 
missed seeing him again. What does he say to 
your being in Rosslyn ?”’ 

‘He doesn’t know it.’ 

‘Doesn’t know it?’ said her guardian, sur- 
prised. ‘“*Why doesn’t he know it? Don't 
two agree ?”’ 

‘‘Not very well.” 

“Own cousins! And Scotch—Montrose 
Montrose. What’s the matter?’ 

Leila answered shortly: ‘‘He’s hateful.” 
then, as an afterthought, ‘‘And so am I.”’ 

Mr. Ormsby took off his glasses to laugh. Then 
he put them back, and gravely shook his head. 
‘Not right, when the cord’s so strong between 
you: 


you 


and 


And 


“Come foes like the forest, an’ fast life bluid flows, 
They’ll aye stan’ thegither, Montrose wi’ Montrose.’ 


‘sHe isn’t Montrose,” said Leila. ‘‘He’s Arm- 
strong.”’ 

Mr. Ormsby patted her head. 

“Ah! ah! Make up, make up! Don’t let any- 
body at Rosslyn go ahead or come between the 
Montrose cousins.” 

He had struck the right chord, but not the one 
he intended to strike. Fred and he both wondered 
that Leila made so little opposition to their plan. 
It was due partly to the excitement aroused by 
Miss Percy’s highly favorable account, and partly 
by the attraction of change and novelty; but 
there was another and more powerful reason. 

Despite her provoking behavior toward Harry, 
Leila was secretly very proud of her cousin. That 


she lacked greatly in qualities he possessed and 
admired, the quick-witted child readily perceived. 
His impatience and contempt made the knowledge 
very bitter, and led her to the constant self-asser- 
tion that showed her worst faults. 

Leila had expected to find another Fred in Harry, 
and her disappointment was quite as great as his. 
Going away to school meant doing something he 
was doing—the opportunity to show that she was 
‘just as smart as he; maybe smarter.’’ ‘Stan’ 
thegither?’” No; she meant to stand far ahead. 

So she leaned upon the rail, and dreamed of 
graduating with wonderful honors, while Fred 
should stand near, supremely happy, and Harry 

be loftily ignored. The steamboat was 
delayed at one of her landings, and they 
reached Keyport too late for the Rosslyn 
train. As no other left until morning, 
they drove to the hotel where Mr. Ormsby 
stayed when ,in the town. There he 
found a letter from his sister-in-law, Miss 
Percy’s mother, who was in very poor 
health. Her physician had ordered an 
immediate sea voyage. 

“That means the Atlantic for me again, 
and I’m not fairly over my seasickness 
on the last trip,”’ said the old gentleman. 
‘“‘Next time I’m an old bachelor, I won’t 
have any nephews and nieces, or widows 
and wards, to look after. Would you, 
Leila? And what shall I do with you 
while I look up the steamers ?” 

He polished and thought briskly for 
some minutes, and then put on the much- 
cleaned glasses as if struck by a bright 
idea. ‘Now if you want to look at odd 
things and queer things and things that 
have been underground as many centuries 
as you’ve got years, I know the very 
place. What is more, I know the attend- 
ant, too, and can leave you in his care. 
Won't that better than the hotel 
parlor ?”’ 

Leila felt quite sure that it would be, 
and was soon bending over the glass 
cases of the Keyport Historical Rooms, 
eatalogue in hand, identifying the strange 
shapes. But she found rather unsatis- 
factory, after all, the very brief lines, 
‘Earthen whistle in form of bird from 
Central America,’’ “Stone idol found 
near Mexico,”’ or ‘‘Bas-relief from ruins 
in Yucatan.” 

She was almost alone in the rooms. 
She strolled from one to the other, stop- 
ping to weave a tissue of fancies about 
some object that attracted her attention, 
then passing a whole case with hardly a 
glance. At last a living face caught her 
eye, and thenceforward the inanimate 
things had no longer any attraction. 

It was the face of a lady who sat ata 
small table, copying from an ancient volume. It 
was not alone the tasteful costume nor the attrac- 
tive features which held Leila’s eyes. ‘Through 
these features a beautiful soul seemed to shine. 
Past her first youth, the noble countenance of the 
lady showed, to experienced observation, that her 
life had not been a cloudless one. But the stamp 
of victory was there. Whatever of sorrow or trial 
had been hers, she had risen above them to purer 
faith and serener patience. 

“If I could just look at her once in a while,” 
thought Leila, unconscious of rudeness as she 
gazed, “I know I could not help being good.”’ 

The stranger happened to turn slightly, and 
her eyes fell upon the earnest, watching ones of 
the girl. The clear, gentle glance rested for a 
moment on Leila’s face, and then returned to the 
volume. Leila drew a long, excited breath. 

“If IT could hear her talk, I should grow wise 
without books. But oh!’’—Leila covered her 
eyes suddenly—*‘if I were bad, I could not bear 
to have her look at me.” 

She took her hand away and went back to her 
rapt contemplation. The room had but one 
other occupant—a small woman, expensively 
dressed, whose back was toward Leila, and who 
seemed to he reading. 

The first lady rose and passed into an adjoining 
room. Some glittering object slipped down her 
dress noiselessly to the floor. Watching her, 
Leila forgot the transient gleam, until she saw 
the woman who had seemed to be reading rise 
and move with hurried, stealthy step toward the 
vacated chair. 

As the woman stooped, a girl’s hand caught q 


be 
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gold-piece from under her fingers. 
rose with a startled exclamation. 


The woman | 
A heavy brown 


veil covered the upper part of her face to the eye- | 


brows, and beneath gleamed a pair of strange 
eyes. They were very black, with a sort of 
polished brightness that did not seem to shine. 

When the woman saw how young was the 
intruder, a flash of anger crossed her face, melt- 
ing so suddenly 
scarcely believe her eyes. 

“Pardon, mees!”’ she spoke, with a foreign 
accent; ‘it is mine. 
and have search for it.’’ 

“1 saw the other lady drop it when she got 
up!” the girl answered, with quick defiance. 
“I’ve been back in the other end of the room, and 
you were sitting at that table.” 

The other smiled again, but less blandly. ‘It 
was some time since when I do look at these,” 
pointing to a case near. “If you wish, I will 
give you money for finding it.” 

She began opening her purse. 


“IT don’t want your money, or anybody’s, for | 


finding it,’’ Leila said, lifting her head, ‘‘but I’m 
sure this is not yours. Oh, here is the lady now!” 
She sprang to the stranger’s side, and, holding up 
the coin before her, said: 

“You dropped this, didn’t you ?”’ 

“Not to my knowledge,”’ the lady said, pausing 
in surprise. | 

The other claimant at once advanced. ‘I have 
told mees,”’ she said, blandly, ‘that it is mine, 
but she refuse to give it to me.” 

‘*Won’t you please look!”’ Leila urged, clinging 
to the money. ‘I saw you open your purse a| 
while ago, and when you stood up this fell from | 
your dress.”’ 

“JT had such a coin,’’ the stranger answered, | 
quietly, ‘“‘but I scarcely think I could have 
dropped it. However, to satisfy you, I will| 
look.’’ 

After a moment’s hasty examination of her | 
porte-monnaie, she held out her hand, smiling. 
“If you saw me drop it,”’ she said, ‘‘it is indeed 
mine, for mine has disappeared.” 

“It is quite strange,’’ said the other claimant, 
with sarcastic emphasis, ‘‘that you only tind you 
have loss when mees shall insist. Very strange.” 

The lady, into whose hand Leila was dropping 
the double-eagle, put the coin back into the girl’s 
palm. 

“It is a matter I think we can settle satisfac- 
torily,”” she said, with quiet dignity. ‘‘We will 
go to the attendant here, who knows me, and put 
the money in his hand. I have not yet examined 
it, but I know the date of my own coin.” 

The woman hesitated. “I know not of mine} 
but that it was gold twenty dollars. Nor the} 


man—lI know him not.’’ 

“The date on my coin,” the lady said, ‘‘was 
1850.’’ Then to Leila, ‘‘Will you let this lady see 
the money, please ?”’ 

Leila held the double-eagle out, grasping it 
tightly as a precaution. The foreigner glanced 
hastily at it, said ‘“‘Pardon!’’ and passed slowly 
out of the room, as if still searching. 

“IT don’t believe she lost a thing,”’ said Leila, 
looking after her with great disfavor. ‘She was | 
sitting by that table yonder, all the while, and | 
never moved till you dropped the money. 

*‘Be careful!’’ the lady said, gravely. “Harsh | 
judgments have destroyed many a poor soul— | 
merciful ones, never. I thank you, my dear, for | 


” 





into a smile that Leila could | 


1 have lost it but just now, | 


| her, Harry. Now behave, both of you: 
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“Little cousin—what little cousin ?”’ asked the lo of sein anit and there was a worn, hungry look | yard. One a the men went out to help him with 


surprised Harry. 
“Why, Leila, of course. Oh, I forgot, she 


| in his thin face. 
He looked about the school-room as if the | 
said you didn’t know. Monkey! She’s going to | homely room were familiar; and so it had been. | 
the seminary at Rosslyn. I intended to go with | One year before, and for several previous winters, | 
her, but my sister-in-law is very ill, and I feel | he had been a pupil there. The second seat from | 
as if I ought to lose no time in getting to her. | the platform had been his. 
| Now I have found you everything is all straight.”’ | jack-knife, straggled in awkward capitals across | 
| Harry’s expression indicated that he thought it | the top of the desk—Joun Epwarp Day. | 
all crooked. Even in his excitement, the old| He had tired of the restraint of the school- | 
| gentleman perceived this. room. He hated the routine work of the farm. 
“Oh, come now! Cousins—Montrose and | He had thought his father stern, and his elder | 
Montrose. Kiss and be friends. You don’t | brother overbearing; so he had run away from | 
mind that monkey’s capers? Nothing to do— | home, planning his flight so that he would not be | 
I’ve got the tickets. You take this. Yes, yes, I | traced and brought back. 
insist. I'll write a line to Miss Henderson.”’ Of course, like all runaway boys, he expected 
Which he did, on the top of Leila’s trunk. | to find fortune in the city, and to return home in 
Harry followed him unwillingly, but he could | a few years with plenty of money, to be admired 
| not well refuse. by the other boys, and respected by the older 
Perhaps it would have been well if Harry had | folk. 
|seen Leila’s expression when he entered the} He had learned a hard lesson. Little work 
waiting-room with Mr. Ormsby. The forlorn | was to be had, and less pay, but much of cold, 
little heart reached out suddenly to this connect- | hunger, dirt, discomfort, with weary wandering 
ing link with home and Fred. But one look at| by day and hard fare at night. This had been 


| 















his moody face settled hers. There was no whit | the luck of the boy whose mother used to tuck | 
| to choose between them when he bowed to her| him carefully into warm woollen sheets on a/| 
with sullen formality. winter night—the boy who had thought a few | 

‘‘Here’s your escort,”’ cried Mr. Ormsby, cheer- | “barn chores’’ in the morning a grievous hard- 


fully. ‘Vast improvement on a homely old fel- | ship! 
low like me! Here’s a note for Miss Henderson,| Still, he did not mean to go home. He could 
Leila. She’ll understand. Take good care of | not go home in this plight. He would try harder 


for work, and at least earn some decent clothes. 
He would willingly take the place of a “farm 
nf gt ; .,,, | boy” now. He had learned, in humbling disap- | 
“I'll see you again, little girl, before we sail. | pointment and sorrow, how hard it was tor a| 
There was a hasty embrace, altogether too | green, friendless country lad to obtain employ- 
effusive on Leila’s part, her stern young critic | ment in the city,—even enough to earn his daily 
thought. Then Mr. Ormsby, with his spectacles | food,—for the times were hard. 

|and his handkerchief, sped briskly out of the; put he had gradually travelled nearer and | 


station. nearer the home place. At nightfall he had 


“Now for an outburst,” thought Harry : crossed the town boundary, and here he was in | 
It did not come. Beyond a doubt, Leila would 


“*They’ll aye stand thegither, Montrose wi’ Montrose.’ 





| his horse. 

John’s heart gave a throb as he saw his gray- 
haired father walk slowly across the floor toward 
one of the platform seats. He walked more like 
an old man, and leaned more upon his cane, than 


His name, cut with a he had done a year ago. 


The tears came into John’s eyes, but he brushed 
them away and unconsciously straightened himself 
as his brother Abner came in, leading his little 
Jack. Abner owned and operated the farm next 
his father’s. He and John never could ‘get 
| along’’ together. Abner thought that his parents 
were too indulgent to his younger brother. He 
| was always complaining that John was careless 
and lazy. 

But there was little Jack, who had always been 
fond of his boy uncle, and John, in boy fashion, 
was fond of him. How the little chap had grown! 
He would soon be old enough to occupy the seat 
in school where John had idled away so many 
thoughtless hours. 

Now the preacher came in, and there was 
respectful silence in the room. Parson Warren 
was a tall man—so tall that his head almost 
touched the length of stove-pipe which followed 
the ceiling to the chimney in the wall. The gray 
hair was thin on his head; glasses protected his 
mild, near-sighted eyes, and he had the manner 
of blended dignity and kindness which belonged 
to the country parson of fifty years ago. 

He had baptized John in his babyhood, had 
catechised him in Sunday-school and questioned 
him in day-school—for the minister was always 
the leading man of the examining ‘school com- 
mittee.’’ John shared in the feeling of profound 
respect for the minister’s calling and the dignity 
of his character. The boy almost felt, with 
shame, as if Parson Warren could see him 
stretched there in his dirt and rags. 

The old hymn of ‘‘Balerma’’ was given out, 


have strangled first. Mrs. Frank LEE. 
(To be continued.) 


the old school-house. {and as the quavering notes arose from the 
“1 wonder if any of the children have left their | ‘women’s side,”’ John fancied he could distin- 
dinner-pails with a bit of luncheon in them ?’’ he | guish his mother’s trembling voice among the 


| in the stove door. 


said to himself, when the heat of the room had | 
ed warmed his chilled frame. 
A NILE KING. He went into the entry and felt carefully along 

amid over my heed, the shelf where the school-children were in the 
Lam lying des ing long my _ 4, habit of placing their pails and dinner-baskets. A | 
And the deeds of my days written over my head. single pail stood there, which some forgetful pupil | 
St. Nicholas. —Helen Thayer Hutcheson. | had left. John carried it into the school-room. | 
In it he found a slice of bread and butter and a/| 
half-eaten apple. He ate them hungrily, and | 
longed for more. | 

“This looks like Alph Smith’s dinner-pail,’’ he 
thought. ‘I know he’d be glad to give me what 
there is in it, if he knew how hungry I feel. I 
would, if he was in my place.” 

Then he carried the pail back, took a hearty | 
drink from the water-bucket near the door, and 
returned again to the cheerful warmth of the 
school-room. 

He knew why the room was warm and the door 
unlocked, and was aware that in a little while 
the small congregation would begin to gather. A 
great longing was in his heart to see the familiar 
faces and hear the familiar voices, though he was | 
ashamed to be seen. Perhaps his mother might 
be there! 

He sprang upon the teacher’s desk, grasped the | 
sides of the trap-door opening, and, though he 
was now almost too large to crawl through, man- 
aged the feat, and disappeared in the loft. 


EY 


I lie with the 
Iam lying de 


_ 
or 





For the Companion. 


IN THE SCHOOL-HOUSE LOFT. 


It was cold and dark outside one wintry evening 
in January, 1845, but the school-house was warm, 
and the roaring hard-wood fire sent out flashes of 
light through the cracks in the sides of the old 
stove and the square hole which had been broken 





The light shone over the rough walls and 
wooden benches, and even flickered faintly through 
the windows, reaching out into the darkness. 

The stove stood in the centre of the room, mid- 
way between the door and the teacher’s desk, 
which was on a little platform at the end opposite 
the door. Two long rows of unpainted desks and 
| benches extended along each side of the room, 
those of the boys’ side facing the girls’ side oppo- 
site. 

In the ceiling over the teacher’s desk was a 





singers. This was followed by a long prayer, dur- 


| ing which John almost dropped asleep again, and 


then Parson Warren began his talk to the small 


| congregation. 


It was singular that his subject was the Prodi- 
gal Son. The minister wisely made these eve- 
ning addresses more simple and direct than his 
Sunday sermons, and the talk to-night was such 
as a child could understand. 

John had read or heard the parable many times 
without much thought, but it had a new meaning 
to him now. When the good minister dwelt upon 


| the riotous living of the prodigal in a far coun- 


try, John shook his head and whispered to him- 
self: 
“That’s not much like me—going about beg- 


| ging a job to saw wood. or shovel snow for a 


breakfast, and like as not having a dog set on 
me.” 

But the rags, the hunger, the home-sickness— 
that part he could well understand. As the min- 
ister related the home-coming of the penitent 
prodigal, John looked down upon his own father 
sitting there below, with his work-worn hands 
| clasped over his cane, and his gray head bent. 
Would he give his son such a welcome if he came 
home in poverty and rags ? 

John did not know; but something of pride 


| and wilfulness and defiance in his heart gave way. 


saving me from quite a loss.’ | trap-door, through which the boys might—and 

Impulsively Leila caught the gloved hand and | often did—crawl upward into the open space be- 
laid her cheek against it. ‘I’m so glad. I’ve | tween the ceiling and the four-sided roof. The 
been watching you ever so long, and just wished | opening was made when the house was built, 


and wished you’d speak to me!”’ 

The stranger smiled at this enthusiastic out- 
burst. Then, gently lifting the girl’s face in her 
hands, she kissed it, said, ‘“Good-by !’’ and moved | 
quietly away. 

All Leila’s interest went with her. The cata- | 
logue lay idly on the floor, while she, in the | 
vacated chair, dreamed over every word and look | 
of the unknown lady. 

Mr. Ormsby gave her curls a sharp pull before 
she roused. 

“Trying to imagine yourself a mummy?” 
said the brisk old gentleman. ‘‘Now what have 
you got to tell me about Pharaoh and the ancient | 
Egyptians? Or perhaps it was the Aztecs ?”’ | 

“They lived by eating,” said Leila, more like | 
her saucy self than he had yet seen her, “and 
sometimes had five meals a day.” 

“Which means that you want supper, little 
glutton,’’ said her guardian, marching her along 
before him. 

His gayety soon subsided. He was anxious, | 
and not a little worried, as he trotted up and 
down before Leila in the hotel parlor that even- 
ing, and nearly destroyed handkerchief and 
glasses both by his nervous friction. “If there | 
was only a train to Rosslyn to-night, so that I 
could get to my sister-in-law to-morrow, but 
then,”’ as Leila’s face began to droop, “a few 
hours won’t make any great difference.’* 

Yet he looked eagerly about as they entered the 
railroad depot next morning, seeking some famil- 
iar Rosslyn face. Finding none, he purchased 
tickets and started for the baggage-room. Going 
hastily out, counting over his change as he went, 
he ran against a younger man just entering. 
Each recognized the other at once. 


“Duke Armstrong!’’ cried Mr. Ormsby, seiz- | 


ing the youth’s arm. “I mean Duke’s boy. 
What a providence! Now I can hand that little 
cousin over to you and feel perfectly safe.’ 





years before, possibly with a vague purpose of | 
assisting ventilation. 


It was an unusual thing for a fire to be burning | folks have gone,’ 


in the school-house stove at six o’clock in the | 
evening, two hours after school was dismissed; | 
but on the previous Sunday notice had been given 
in the village meeting-house, three miles away, 
of a meeting to be held, Wednesday evening at | 





early candle-light, in the School-house of District | coming in. 


Number Seven. 


Each remote school-district in town was favored | centre and upon one side of the school-room. | 


with two or three of these evening appelatuents | 
| during the winter, the good parson driving about | 


members of his flock. 


| his head rested John could look down into the | away. 


Loose boards had been placed across from beam | The home-love from which he had fled seemed all 
to beam, and on one of these John stretched him- | at once the best thing in the world; and there 
self, wearily, near the opening. Even the hard | in the dusty loft John laid down his weapons of 
board was a more comfortable bed than he had | boyish rebellion. 
sometimes had during his long wandering. | Now the meeting was breaking up, and the 

“T’ll stay here till the meeting is over and the | | neighbors gathering in clusters for their usual 

’ he Thought, sleepily. ‘Then | chat before bidding each other good-night. The 
I'll get out and travel along.” minister had given them his benediction and 

In a few minutes he was sound asleep. gone. 

He had slept about half an hour when the | For the first time John caught a glimpse of his 
opening of the door and the stamping of feet in | mother’s face. How worn and troubled it looked ! 
the entry waked him. The ‘‘meeting folks’”’ were | The boy could hardly keep back a cry to her to 
From the edge of the opening where | look at him, to speak to him before she went 
But his father was saying: 
| ‘Mother, you’d better go right along with 
There was stout Mrs. Beach with her little girl | | Abner’s folks. I'll fix the fire and shut up the 


and boy, muffled up in cloaks and shawls until | school-house and be along pretty soon.” 
from district to district to minister to the scattered | they were as clumsy as little bears. 


Mrs. Beach| So the neighbors had all gone, and only the old 


had brought an old-fashioned japanned lamp, | man in the school-room and the boy in the loft 
It was the custom for nearly all the grown | | such as was used for burning whale-oil. 
| people of the district to attend these meetings. | 


She | were left. 
| lighted it at the stove with a shaving brought | The father covered the fading brands in the 


Soon the farmers and their wives would be com- | from the woodshed, and placed it on one of the | | stove, picked up the ends of burned-out candles, 


| ing over the windy hills and along the snowy | front desks. 


roads, the men going ahead with their barn lan- | 


before the parson came. 

So the teacher, who boarded near by, had pre- | 
| pared the fire of hard dry knots, and left the | 
| school-house door unlocked, ready for the wor- 
shippers. 


| were afraid of it. 


The faint light, flickering through the window, | 


caught the attention of a boy who was plodding 
| wearily along the road. He turned into the narrow 
path which led up the little hill on which the 
school-house stood. He tried the door, and, some- 


what to his surprise, finding it unlocked, passed | 


in. 
Crossing through the narrow entry, he entered 
the school-room. He drew the teacher’s chair in 
| front of the fire, and sat down to warm his hands 
and feet. 
He was about sixteen years old, and looked 


| tired, shabby and cold. His boots were broken | 


| by long travelling; his clothes were sadly in need | time the parson’s sleigh-bells were heard in the 





| and set the teacher’s chair behind the desk, 
Mrs. Brown, the superior woman of the district, | unconscious of the boy’s face looking down upon 


| terns to light the way, the women bringing oil | brought in a camphene lamp of glass to illumi- him from the loft. 
lamps and tallow candles to light the school-room | nate the preacher’s desk. Two long tubes forked | 


Then he went slowly up to the desk where his 


| upward, and were protected, when not lighted, by | son used to sit—the desk with JOHN EDWARD 


metallic caps, attached to the lamp by a little| DAY notched across the top. He passed his 
chain. It gave a pretty good light, but camphene | hand tenderly over the rude letters; he brushed 
was an explosive substance, and simple folks | the dust carefully from the notches, and then — 

He had not heard a rustle in the loft, nor seen 
“I don’t think much of that sort of lamps,’’|a pair of boy’s legs cased in ragged trousers 


| remarked Mrs. Beach, who always spoke out her | swinging lightly down to the teacher’s desk and 


mind. ‘Mighty resky thing to bring to the| then to the floor. But he felt a timid touch on 

school-house, ’pears to me.” | his arm. He looked up into his lost boy’s face, 
The owner of the camphene lamp looked at her | and heard his son’s voice say, entreatingly : 

with lofty superiority, but deigned no reply. Her| ‘Father!’ 

lamp would show for itself. The stout cane rattled noisily down to the floor, 
Grandma Graves had brought a pair of her | and there was a loud ery: 

best candlesticks with tallow candles. Some of| ‘Johnny! Johnny! My boy! You’ve come 

the men who came stamping into the room re-| home! You’ve come back to me and your 

moved the lamps from their lanterns and put} mother!” 

them upon the desks. For nearly forty years John lived an honest, 
The room was pretty fairly illuminated by the | respected life on the home place, more than 


| redeeming the false step of his boyhood. His 
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children’s children now,play about the old farm, 
and his name is handed down to them without a 
stain. 


He lived to be the stay and comfort of his | 


father’s and mother’s age, and to hear, as their | nearly fifty years ago. Boys seldom run away to go 


last words, ‘John, you’ve been our good son.”’ 
Fanny M. JoHNson. 
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For the Companion. 
THE SARGASSO SEA. 
The Story of a Slave-Ship. 


In Four CH 


APTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
Neeze Goes Out to Get the Whip. 


“Father, Neeze got a lickin’ at school to-day!” 

A spare-faced, sullen little girl contributed this bit 
of information at the supper-table of a New England 
farm-house, and glanced tauntingly across the candle- 
lighted table at her older brother as she did it. 

“Neeze,” a thick-set, rather short boy of sixteen 
years, cast a swift look of angry remonstrance at his 
sister, and then stole a furtive and alarmed one 
toward his father. His lips parted; he was on the 
point of saying, “I didn’t,” but he flushed a deep red 
and dropped his eyes before Farmer Waldron’s gaze 
of stern inquiry. 

Two other boys, one younger, the other older than 





Neeze, looked on expectantly. It was the rule in 
that household, as in many others fifty years ago, | 
that if one of the boys got a whipping at school, he | 
should get another at home, and “no ques- 

tions asked.” 

The little spare-faced ‘“‘tattler” had her 
grievance, which she had been cherishing 
allday. That morning Neeze had snatched 
her slate-pencil without so much as a ‘‘thank 
ye.” It was only alittle stump of a slate- 
pencil, to be sure, hardly an inch long, 
greasy and rounded at each end, and Neeze 
was in a hurry to do his sums; but it was 
the only pencil she possessed. She had felt 
the loss of it all day, and from the moment 
Neeze had come under the master’s hand at 
the afternoon recess, she had resolved to 
betray him. 

Little Julia bided her time unti] all were 
seated at the supper-table, and then dis- 
charged her shaft—not without a sense of 
meanness, which she attempted to throw 
off with a little smirk of self-righteousness. 

Her older brother, Horace, gave her a 
look of contempt. 

“Telltale!” he whispered. 

But Julia only tossed up her little sharp 
nose at him, for at the same time Ben, . 
younger than Neeze, gave her an approving 
grin and nod. He, too, had a grievance 
against Neeze—a matter of a hand-sled. 

The mother glanced a little sorrowfully 
at her flushed, round-faced boy, but only for 
a moment. The law of double whippings 
had prevailed in her own girlhood home, 
and she respected it. Not another word 
was uttered at the table during the meal. 

After the first wild impulse to deny the 
tale, Neeze bent his eyes on his plate. A 
tempest of wrath was in his heart. His 
face kept its dark-red flush. He bolted 
his plateful of milk-toast rather than ate it, and then 
sat, breathing rather hard, until the small piece of 
apple-pie was put on his plate. 

He seemed to be an impulsive, perhaps erratic, 
youngster, but his eyes were clear, large and brown, 
and his forehead higher and whiter than most farm 
lads. 

The pie, like the toast, he swallowed without look- 
ing up, while the tall old kitchen clock ticked slowly 
and loudly in the corner of the room, and even the 
late, long-surviving flies could be heard buzzing on 
the festoons of drying apples which hung from the 
blackened ceiling over the cooking-stove. 

As soon as the pie was eaten, Farmer Ebenezer 
Waldron pushed back his chair from the table, and 
bade Julia fetch his house slippers, for at this season 
of the year he always took off his heavy boots when 
indoors. When he had put them on, he rose, and, 
looking significantly across the table to young Eben- 
ezer, said, shortly : 

“Come out into the wagon-house with me, sir!” 

Neeze, catching his breath hard and working his 
clinched fingers, got up and shuffled out of the room 
behind his father. Going along the passage through 
the wood-shed into the wagon-house, the boy found 
voice to say: 

“J didn’t do nothin’, sir; nothin’ at all. 
playin’ gool at recess, and I started to go ’round, and 
got headed off in the bushes, and didn’t hear the 
master rap for us, and —” 


We was | 





His father had been looking around for the horse- 
whip. Remembering that it was in the cart under 
a shed near the barn, he interrupted Neeze’s story by 
bidding him go fetch the whip. 
in the afternoon, and was now freezing, and Mr. 
Waldron had his slippers on. 

Raging inwardly, Neeze started to obey, and 
walked doggedly to the shed. Up to this moment no 
thought of resistance or escape had entered his mind. 
Then the idea of escape did enter it like a meteoric 
flash. 

He might run away! He would, and in another 
moment he was running away down the frozen road, 
bareheaded, while his father stood waiting for the 
whip. 

When at length Farmer Waldron stepped outside 
the wagon-house to look for young Ebenezer, nothing 
was to be seen or heard of him. Nor did he see the 
lad again for many long years. 

It was November, and the night was chilly; but 
although Neeze was bareheaded, he was warm | 
enough—hot, indeed, in his mind. As he ran on 
down the road he formed an equally hot and hasty 


| harbor of Matanzas a craft known among sailors as a | | ing. 


It had been muddy | lying hull, and masts that raked excessively. 


| 
| 


| smell of her. 


plan. He would run away and go to sea. He would 
go to New Bedford, twenty-two miles away, and 
embark on a whale-ship. He knew the road. He 
would go to sea, and never return to his father again. 

These events, the reader must know, occurred 


to sea nowadays; they are too well informed. Every 
bright boy now knows that a sailor’s is a dog’s life, 
offering little opportunity to rise in the world. A 
great part of the romance that formerly hung about 
it has faded; but in the old days these hard facts 
were less well known, and if a boy ran away from 
home, he was quite apt to make for a seaport, and try 
to ship as a sailor or cabin-boy. 

As he passed the school-house, Neeze bethought 
himself of an old cap which he had seen lying about 
there. He stopped for a moment, sought for and found 
the cap, and covered his head with it. Then he con- 
tinued on his way, pattering along the dark road with 


the energy of excitement, and reached New Bedford | 


in the bleak early gray of the following morning. He 
had not been pursued, for his father firmly believed 
he was in hiding in some warm corner about the 
house or barn, and would appear when hunger 
brought him out. 

Before I enter upon this boy’s sea experiences, I 
must make haste to disclaim any exact knowledge of 
nautical matters. This young Ebenezer Waldron be- 
came my great-uncle. As a boy I used to listen to 
the story of his first cruise with rapt attention. Por- 
tions of the story fastened themselves upon my 
memory; other details are forgotten. Nor can the 
old sailor himself be waited on to refresh my recol. 
lection, for he booked for a cruise upon an unknown 
sea a year ago last December. 

I confess that I scarcely know a ship’s taffrail from 
her main-yard, and as far as sea-phrases go I can 
only relate the story after a landlubberly fashion. 

The boy shaped his course directly for the wharves, 
| where three of those short, high, square-built old 


whale-ships chanced to be lying; but none of these 


“HOW DO YOU KNOW 


vessels was fitting for sea. Neeze heard of a brig | 
which was about to sail for Matanzas, Cuba, for a | 
cargo of molasses for Medford to be made into rum, | 


and on board this brig he was given a breakfast. 
The skipper, who probably guessed the boy’s case, 
would not offer him wages, but told him that he 
might go on a voyage with him if he chose for his 
board and an old suit of sailor’s wear. 

Neeze’s prospects that morning did not admit of 


Xerxes a day later. 

Then began the usual routine of sea experiences for 
a green boy never on salt water before—seasickness, 
cold and hard work, with no sympathy to soften it. 
It has been gone over a thousand times, and I shall 
not stop for it. 

Neeze no doubt wished himself at home many 
times during the next fortnight. The captain does 
not appear to have been a hard man, but Neeze did 
not become attached to him. The boy received but 


one cuffing—short allowance in those days—and sun. | 


dry sharp reprimands. 


They made their port, and found Matanzas a hot | 
While discharging cargo | 


town, even in December. 
and shipping molasses hogsheads, Neeze suffered 
from heat as much as he had recently shivered at 


sea. The change taxed his strength severely. He | 
was kept hard at work, and could not help reflecting | 


that three meagre meals a day were but indifferent | 
compensation. 

Then came an incident. There was lying in the | 
Baltimore clipper—a vessel with sharp bows, a low. | 
Neeze | 
overheard one of the Xerwves’s sailors say : 

“That ’ar craft is a ‘blackbird.’ I know by the | 
They can’t clean out that ’ar smell, 


| even if the brood has flown.” 


The lad had no notion what a “blackbird” was, | 


and did not like to ask, for the sailors made sport of 
his ignorance. 

But next day he happened to meet the mate of the 
clipper, walking along the beach of the long, beauti- 
ful bay which forms the haven. The mate, whose 
name was Masterman, was an alert, high-headed, 
dashingly-dressed young Virginian, not more than 
twenty-four years old—a pleasant-tempered fellow, 
with a frank countenance, but of a reckless disposi- 
| tion. 
| had been roughing it about the world, sowing a 
| plentiful crop of wild oats. 

In passing he looked sharply at Neeze, and then 
| laughed and said: ‘Hallo, Yankee-bub!” 


Neeze did not at once pee to this saietndiein, but | 
presently called out: “Hallo, Blackbird!” 

The mate stopped, and calling the boy back, said: 

‘*How do you know I am a ‘blackbird’ ?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” said Neeze, with some con- 
fusion, “but the sailors say so.” | 

“They do, eh? Well, bother the sailors!” 

The mate went on to question the lad about his 
native place, his wages and so forth. Neeze replied 
so fully and honestly that Masterman laughed again 
and again. At length he said: 

“You are a good boy, but very foolish to lug and 
tug aboard this old tub of a brig for your board. 
Look here, now! go a voyage with me on the Cleopa. | 
tra yonder. No heavy work, and every man jack gets | 
five hundred dollars each trip we make. Why, | 
sonny, after two years with us you can go home 
rich.” 

Neeze’s heart beat fast. The offer was a tempta. | 
tion; and more than that, the young man had spoken 
kindly to him, and the boy was homesick and hungry 
for a kind word. Masterman possessed a certain 
charm of manner, and there was a touch of sympathy | 
and gentleness in his way that went to the lad’s 
heart. 

“Where does your ship sail to?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, across to the other side,” replied the mate, | 
with a nod of his head to the eastward. “To the | 
land where the palm-tree grows,” he added, gaily. 

“What do you go after there?” 

The mate looked amused for an instant. 

“Black ivory,” he said, observing the boy’s face 
attentively as he spoke. 

Neeze had heard of ivory. “I thought it was 
white—kind of yellow white,” he said. 

“Oh no, not all of it,” replied the mate, laughing 
heartily. “But, honor bright, boy, I’m not joking. 
Go a voyage with us and you will get five hundred 
dollars as sure as we make port. But you must come 





For three or four years the young Virginian | 


on board this evening, for we sail at daylight 


| to-morrow morning, and can’t wajt, even for such a 





I AM A ‘BLACKBIRD’ ?” 


promising young fellow as you are. 
say? Will you go with us?” 

The clipper was a slaver, bound for the coast of 
Africa; and by “black ivory” the mate meant negroes. 
But Neeze, in his ignorance and innocence, did not 
suspect the fact. 

Perhaps it would have made no difference if he had, | 


What do you | 


| for Neeze was impulsive and not quite as well bal- | 
| anced morally as he should have been. 


his refusing any kind of offer, and he sailed on the | did not open the subject with the sailors on the brig. | spot suitable for an artesian well, that there shall be 


Of course he | 


“Blackbird and black ivory’? might mean about the | 
same thing, he thought, and he could not see why a! 
cargo of ivory, even if black, was not as respectable | 
as one of sour molassestto be made into rum. 
At dusk that evening he walked along the beach | 
opposite where the Cleopatra lay, and the mate, see- | 
ing him there, sent in a boat for him. Even at} 
Matanzas, it was not always easy for a slaver to col. | 
lect a crew. The slave trade was illegal, and many | 
| slave-ships were captured by the British cruisers. | 
The haste in which they were often compelled to sail | 
| made it necessary to take such sailors as could be | 
gathered up on short notice. 
Moreover, the mate appears to have taken a fancy | 
to the unsophisticated Northern lad, and it soon | 
| turned out that Masterman was the leading spirit on | 


| board the ship, as far as navigation was concerned. | 
Her captain was an older man, of Spanish extrac- 
tion—a sordid fellow, who cared for nothing save the 
| | money which could be made from the “cargoes.” 

The Cleopatra sailed before daybreak next morn- 
If the master of the Xerxes missed Neeze, he 
at least failed to look for him at so early an hour | 
aboard the clipper. And as for the lad, if he expe- | 
| rienced any remorse at taking such unceremonious | 
| leave of his old skipper, he has failed to communi- 
| | cate it to his grand-nephew. | 
| The clipper was a marvellous sailer. She spread a | 
world of canvas up her tall masts, and shook out a | 
flock of long studding-sails. By no means heavily | 
| loaded, she sped eastward on her sinful errand like a | 

swallow on the wing. 

The sailors—there were but thirteen—saw little of 
the captain. The mate navigated the ship. The men 
liked him; he treated them well and served them 
liberally with food and drink. Though he was a} 
merry fellow, he was so resolute and decisive that he | 
preserved discipline apparently without effort. 

Neeze thought Masterman was a wonderfully fine 
man. He taught the boy how to take observations 
and how to work out a reckoning, and in other 
| ways showed much interest in him. 


| used to sailor life, Neeze enjoyed himself well. This 


| chamber around the drill, 


Grown a little | 
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was the sunny side. He was soon to see the darker 
side. 

A little more than three weeks out, land was 
sighted—tirst blue hills, then a long, sandy shore, 
and afterward a bay around which tall palms grew. 


| Soon the broad mouth of a river was entered, with 


wide flats of pale-green reeds on either hand, flanked 
by dark forests. The ship entered this inlet with 
great caution, lest some cruiser might be lying in 
wait there. 

Next morning a slant of wind enabled her to as- 
cend the river mouth for eight or ten miles, and then 
an odd-looking settlement, consisting of huts, a house 
with verandas all about it, and several extensive, 
straggling, shed-like structures, surrounded by high 
palisades, came into view. It was a “barracoon,” or 
slave factory, where there resided a factor, or negro- 


| trader, whose business was to buy blacks from the 


native chiefs, back in the interior, and bring them 
down to the coast, ready for shipment. 

Of course Neeze had not been three weeks at sea 
on a slaver without learning something as to the 
ship’s character from the crew. 


Masterman, how- 


| ever, had volunteered no definition of “black ivory.” 


Neeze had heard something of the slave trade at 
; home—not much that was definite, but enough to give 
him a general impression that it was a wicked pur- 
suit. The matter now began to trouble him not a 
little. 

The clipper anchored in the river mouth, opposite 
the barracoon. I do not know the name of the river 
or inlet, for Neeze did not hear the name mentioned. 
The captain went ashore immediately, to call on the 
slave-trader, whom the sailors spoke of as “Don 
Pancho.” 

In the course of an hour a flag was displayed from 
a staff on the house with the verandas, and orders 
were given by the mate to warp the ship nearer in 
shore. She was brought within a thousand yards of 
the factory, which was as near as the depth of water 
permitted. A boat, manned by negroes, came off to 

her, fetching the factor’s clerk, and towing 
a kind of lighter, or float, for transshipping 
goods. All this went on with the utmost 
expedition, for a shallop, containing a 
“barker,” or seout, had put in during the 
morning and reported a ship of war thirty 
miles distant, down the coast. 

Masterman went hurriedly on shore in 
the factor’s boat, taking Neeze with him. 
Then, for the first time, the New England 
school-boy saw the inside of a barracoon, 
full of wild negroes ready for shipment to 


Cuba as slaves. RICHARD WALDRON. 
(To be continued.) 
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First somebody told i 
Then the room Ane #3 t hold it, 
So a busy tongues rolled it 
ill they got it outside ; 

Then the crowd ¢ — across it, 
And never once lost 
But tossed it and me it, 

Till it grew long and wide. 


—Old Rhyme. 
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For the Companion. 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 


Unlike ordinary wells, the artesian well 
is a very narrow hole from three to eight 
inches in diameter, like a small tube carried 
toa vast depth. The principle upon which 
this well works is the tendency of flowing 
water to rise to the level of its source. 

In some unknown way it was discovered 
that streams of water percolate from ele 

vated lands into the lower strata or layers of the 
earth’s crust, and are there confined, probably gaining 
an outlet into the sea, since currents of fresh water 
are sometimes found entering the ocean below the 
surface. The tapping of these hidden streams gives 
vent to the water, which at once springs up with 
great force, sometimes rising many feet above the 
mouth of the well. 

It is, therefore, a first condition, in searching for a 


a source higher than the place where it is proposed 
to bore for water; but the slope or dip of the strata 
containing the water should be moderate rather than 


| steep, lest the flow of water be beyond the reach of 


the boring. 

The strata should also be in alternate layers of 
porous earth and rock. A supply obtained from such 
a source may be considered as practically inexhausti- 
ble, and unaffected by the variations attending the 
water supply near the surface of the earth. 

The process of boring an artesian well is ingenious, 
and requires great patience and perseverance. Any 
one who has watched the slow process of drilling 
holes in rock blasting may form some notion of what 
it must be to bore through strata of rocks sometimes 
to the depth of more than two thousand feet. 

The idea of making artesian wells comes to us 
from France, where they were first sunk in the prov 


| ince of Artois, from which they take their name, as 
| long ago as the twelfth century; but, as in the case 


of many other inventions, the Chinese probably de- 
serve the credit of being the first to employ this 
method of obtaining an unfailing water supply. 
More than two thousand years ago artesian wells 
were known in China for obtaining water and petro. 
| leum, and were sunk to an immense depth. 

In a single province of Western China such wells 
are found by tens of thousands. To drill so many 
with simple manual apparatus could only be possible 
in that land of infinite patience, where time and 
labor are of little account. 

The Chinese appliance for boring consists of a 
heavy cutting drill, joined to a massive iron rod six 
feet long and four inches in diameter. A cylindrica) 
supplied with valves, 
receives the fragments of earth aid rock. The drill 
is driven by means of a windlass moved by men or 
by a horse. 

The Chinese are far behind the rest of the world in 
this business since the steam-engine has been brought 
to the aid of the boring mechanism. Moreover, aside 
from the use of steam, the entire system of tools 
employed in Europe and America is more delicate 
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and complicated than the rude drills and wind- 
lasses of China. 

Over the proposed site of a well a modern der- 
rick or frame is erected, from twenty-five to sixty 
feet high, and from twelve to eighteen feet square 
at the base, narrowing nearly to a point at the 
top. Upon this rests a frame for the support of 


MAKING AN ARTESIAN WELL. 


the pulley, over which the drill rope turns. The 
rope is led to a shaft on the ground fixed on jour- 
nals or grooves. Around this shaft the rope is 
coiled, and at each end of it is a pulley called a 
‘bull wheel.”” The power is applied to the bull 
wheel. The drill is attached to the upper end or 
fall of the rope. When a very deep cutting is to 
be made the drill is preceded by a heavy iron pipe 
called the drive pipe. This is forced down by 
heavy weights, and is five to eight inches in diam- 
eter. It is driven in sections ten feet long, and 
being in the nature of a guide to the drill—being, 
in fact, a sheathing to the bore—great care is 
necessary that it shall be exactly perpendicular. 

The power is applied directly to the drills by a 
-heavy timber called the working beam, which 
turns on an upright called the Sampson post. 
The working beam is moved by a crank attached 
by a connecting rod to the shaft of the drive- 
wheel. 

Such is the method of applying the power to 
the boring drills. These are of various sorts, 
including a large variety of implements, to suit 
the unequal depths and the differences in the 
nature of the strata. While some portions of the 
bore pass through hard rock, others are cut 
through beds of clay or sand which sometimes 
mix with water and choke the bore and the 
valves. 

One of the most important implements used in 
digging an artesian well must, therefore, be the 
sand pump, which is used in any case, after every 
cutting of ten or twelve inches, to remove the 
fragments of earth and rock displaced. It is an 
iron tube having the lower end closed by a valve 
opening upward. It is raised by a light rope, and 
the contents tell the story of the progress of the 
work through the different strata. 

Other implements of importance are the tools 
necessary to extract broken drills, or drills and 
suction pumps that have parted from the rope. | 
Such accidents are especially likely to happen if | 
@ stratum of mud or quicksand buries the tool | 
and causes a sundering of the rope. 

When one considers what it is for a drill to be | 
one thousand feet down at the bottom of a hole | 
only five or six inches in diameter, he must feel | 
that it would be impossible to seize and raise | 
such an obstruction, and that the work must be | 
effectually blocked. But very ingenious means | 
have been devised for overcoming such difficul- | 
ties. Grappling-irons, catches forced together by | 
springs, hooks and tools resembling a dentist’s 
forceps have been provided. 

Even with such aid, the difficulty of removing | 
obstructions from the bore of an artesian well is 
great. When the boring of the famous well of 
Grenelle, near Paris, had reached a depth exceed- 
ing twelve hundred feet, the drill broke and fell, 
with nearly three hundred feet of rod, to the 
bottom. No less than fifteen months were spent 
in breaking up and removing the fragments of 
the rod before the work could be resumed. 

When, for some unknown reason, the supply 
of water or oil obtained does not equal the expec- 
tation, and it is assumed that the well has become 
choked, a torpedo is lowered to the bottom. The 








| those eight years his genius elevated Prussia to 





well is then flooded, and the torpedo exploded by 
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an electric spark. This method often increases | destiny of all Europe. In his nod, no doubt, lay | the fur-bearing animals are practically exter- 


the flow from five per cent. to one hundred per 
cent. One of the deepest of artesian wells is that 
of Louisville, Ky., which has a three-inch bore, 
and is more than two thousand feet deep. The | 
yield is upward of three hundred thousand gal- | 
lons a day. The well of Grenelle, nearly two 
thousand feet deep, 
yields five hundred 
thousand gallons a 
day. The well at 
Charleston, S. C., is | 
not remarkable 80 | 
much for its depth | 
as for the great diffi- | 
culties which were | 
encountered and | 
overcome in its con- | 
struction. For sev- | 


bore ran through | 
loose alluvial sands | 


rock. 


seven hundred feet 
with a sheet-iron | 
tubing. At the depth | 
of about a thousand | 
feet sand flowed in | 
again ; all thetubing | 
had to be removed, | 
and replaced with | 
heavier tubes, four | 


Many of our cities 
are now supplied 
with artesian wells, | 
and a number of 
large hotels obtain 
their water supply 





upon _ their 
premises. 

This means of ob- | 
taining water is now | 
extensively used in| 
dry countries. What 
is remarkable is the 
fact that artesian wells are gradually transform- 
ing certain portions of the arid wastes of the 
Desert of Sahara. At one spot one hundred and 
seventy thousand palm-trees are the result of such | 
wells sunk in previously arid wastes. 

The Shah of Persia has, within a few years, | 
granted a concession to an American company | 
for furnishing that country with artesian wells, | 
and great results may reasonably be expected. 

S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


own | 


——_+or-_____— 


For the Companion. 
THE ANGELUS. 


This scene I see, this thought I feel,— 
Ah, distant days are glowing there ; 

When Millet’s mother bade him kneel, 
Anda lisp in love his evening prayer. 


ROBERT LOVEMAN. 





PRINCE BISMARCK. 


The retirement of Prince Bismarck from the 
chancellorship of the German Empire, which took 
place on the 18th of March, is one of the most 
signal events of recent times. It marks an im- | 
portant epoch, not in the history of Germany 
alone, but of Europe and, indeed, of all the 
world. 

For Prince Bismarck has been the foremost 
figure in Continental Europe for nearly thirty 
years. His achievements as a statesman may 
fairly be said to be as great as were those of the 
first Napoleon, and they have surely had more 
enduring results. 

It was in 1862 that Bismarck assumed the chief 
place in the Kingdom of Prussia. From that | 
time for eight years he labored, with preéminent | 
ability and unswerving purpose, to bring about 
German unity under the lead and control of 
Prussia. At the time of his assumption of office 
Prussia was the fourth or fifth European power 
in point of resources and military strength. In 





the head of the most formidable of modern em- 
pires. 

Europe has never witnessed a more thrilling 
drama than that which was enacted between 1862 
and 1870, and of which Bismarck was the chief 
performer. By rapid successive strides he first 
conquered Schleswig-Holstein; then exalted Prus- 
sia in the place of Austria in the German Confed- 
eration; then, by one decisive blow, expelled 
Austria from the Confederation altogether, and 
finally inflicted a crushing defeat upon France, 
and erected the German Empire upon the very 
scene of her ruin. 

He received for these splendid achievements 
such honors as his veteran sovereign, the Emperor 
William I., could confer upon him. He was ele- 
vated from a Count to a Prince, became the first 
Chancellor of the new Empire, and was endowed 
with great personal and political power. 

For twenty years Bismarck may be said to 
have been not only the real ruler of Germany, 
carefully and steadily building broad the founda- 
tions of the empire of which he was the chief | 
architect, but also the arbiter of the policy and 
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| marked by the largest number of patents of land 


| tories there are hundreds of settlers who are un- 


| and through the forfeiture of land grants by rail- 


| the game has in great part disappeared. The 
buffalo, which was the plains Indians’ chief source 
of subsistence, is now completely gone, and all 


the issue many a time of peace or war, of the 
preservation or extinction of frontiers. 

That he was despotic in temper and action, 
that, in his brilliant career, he has seldom or 
never had regard for the rights of the German 
masses, that he has often been unscrupulous in 
the means by which he has achieved his ends, 
that he has not seldom been truculent in his deal- 
ings with other powers, are facts as true as are 
the great results he has brought about. 

He served his sovereign, the old Emperor 
William, with fidelity and ability which that | 
shrewd potentate was quick to recognize. 

But when, about two years ago, the young 
Emperor William II. came to the throne, it 
seemed for a while probable that Bismarck would 
still remain the real power in Germany. Young | 
William had been brought up under Bismarck’s 





pupil of the great Chancellor. 
Recent events have shown, however, that while, 


hold. The young Emperor has not only shown | 
repeatedly that he has an imperious will of his | 
own, but a political activity and a disposition to | 
carry out a new policy in regard to the laboring | 
classes which have placed him in direct conflict | 
with the veteran Chancellor. 

The loss to Germany of the services of Bis- | 
marck cannot easily be estimated. It is scarcely 
to be believed that it will be made up for by the 


inches in diameter, | restless ambition and rash inexperience of the | 
screwed together. | 


Emperor, who in one breath declares that he in- 
tends to better the condition of the German work- | 
ing people, and in the next asserts his divine | 
right to rule autocratically. | 
Bismarck on the first of April reached the com- 
pletion of his seventy-fifth year. He is worn out | 
with long service, and troubled with frequent ill- 


his own comfort, but it will be a subject of deep | 
interest to see how Germany and Europe get on | 
without him. 


— +o | 


A SAFE INVESTMENT. 





Gold and silver like the sands | 

Will keep slipping through our hands; 

Jewels, gleaming like a spark, 

Will be hidden in the dark ; 

Sun and moon and stars will pale. 

But these words will never fail : — | 
“Bread upon the waters cast | 
Shall be gathered at the last.”’ | 


—Baptist Weekly. 


——__—__—~or - -——- — 
PUBLIC LANDS. 


It has often been predicted that, by the present 
year, nearly all the public lands which it is prac- | 
ticable for individuals to ‘locate’ and improve | 
under the land laws would have been occupied, 
and that the number of entries of government | 
lands would have begun to decline. | 

But there is as yet no sign that any such high- 
water mark of settlement has been reached. | 
Indeed, the report of the United States Land 
Office for 1889 shows that the last fiscal year was 


for agricultural purposes ever made. 

During the three years 1886, 1887 and 1888, the 
patents issued for agricultural lands had averaged 
about thirty thousand a year. But for the fiscal 
year ending with June, 1889, more than seventy 
thousand patents were issued. 

Though many of these patents, which are prac- 
tically the government’s deed of the land to the 
settler, were upon entries or settlements made a 
few years before, the new entries have about 
kept pace with the patents. 

Still “Uncle Sam’s farm’’ is not exhausted. Up 
to last June, only about one-half of the area of 
the two Dakotas had been entered for land claims. 
Undoubtedly it is the better half which has been 
taken, but that which remains includes much 
excellent land. 

In several of the Western States and Terri- 


able to obtain the patents or deeds for their land. 
They are merely ‘‘squatters,”’ or legally unauthor- 
ized occupants; but the government tolerates 
them, and their occupancy, if it is persisted in, 
will in nearly all cases be equivalent to a title. 

In Idaho, which is likely soon to be a State, 
only a little more than one-seventh of the area of 
the Territory has been surveyed. The settler who 
locates upon unsurveyed lands is of course only a 
squatter, no matter how valuable his improve- 
ments may be, since the government cannot give 
him a patent to his land. 

Within a few years, many millions of acres of 
good land are likely to be made available for set- 
tlement through the purchase by the government 
of vast tracts not needed by the Indian tribes, 


roads which have not complied with the condi- 
tions under which their lands were given. 

The nature of the claim of certain tribes of 
Indians to vast tracts of land on the plains and 
prairies is profoundly affected by the disappear- 
ance of game from these regions. When the 
Indian tribes lived by the chase, they required 
vast tracts to range over in pursuit of their game. | 
Now, throughout most of the Western country, | 

















minated. 

The Indians, therefore, must either be sup- 
ported by the government or must maintain them- 
selves by farming or grazing. 

In either case they have no further use for the 
great tracts which were formerly their hunting- 
grounds, and in the nature of things, this land 
must come into the hands of those who will make 
use of it. 

In the meantime, land grants to railroads, 
amounting to more than twenty-one million acres, 
have been suspended, and are awaiting the legis- 
lation by Congress which is necessary for their 
forfeiture, or cancellation. This land is nearly 
all good, and its area is about equal to that of 


| the State of Maine. 


Even though the land which is now available 


| for settlement in homesteads or farms, and which 
eral hundred feet the | eye, and was supposed to be an apt and devoted | does not appear to be in immediate danger of 


giving out, must some time be exhausted, there 
will still remain a vast area, which, by a general 


alternating with|during the early part of the present reign, | system of irrigation, can be made to support a 
It was found | Bismarck maintained his ascendancy in the impe- | larger population than the United States as yet 
necessary to sheathe | rial counsels, he has gradually been losing his | contains. 


a 


CARELESSNESS. 


“Evil is wrought by lack 


of thought 
As well as lack of heart,” 


which is another way of saying that carelessness is 
selfishness, and may result in as dire a mishap as if 
premeditated and prompted by malice. 

Some one uses, leaves on the spot and forgets 
where, the clothes-brush, shovel, tongs, hammer, 
rake, pitchfork, shears, and scores of other articles 
used in common by several persons. Who can meas- 
ure the bother, waste of time, and perhaps loss of 
temper this form of carelessness brings about? 

What caused that long, lacerated scratch on that 
woman’s hand? Some girl or woman left a pin in 
the underclothing which she sent to the wash, and 
that ugly-looking scratch on the laundress’s hand 
was the result. To use a pin in clothing where a 


from artesian wells | ness. His retirement will perhaps be a gain to | button or string should be indicates untidy habits, 


but to leave the pin where it may do other persons 
damage indicates something worse. 

To leave bottles of poison unlabelled, or within 
reach of a child, may lead to fatal consequences and 
a lifelong remorse. A mother was one day using 
earbolic acid, and left the bottle containing it on a 
chair for a few minutes while attending to some 
other duty. Two-year-old Teddy seized upon it, and, 
with the inquisitiveness of childhood, put it to hig 
lips, and swallowed enough to cost the little life. 

A tack, pointed end up, or a rusty nail protruding 
from a board, is left where some one steps on it. 
Lockjaw has resulted in such a case. 

In the house where a friend was staying, some one 
left a tin box of tacks on the stairs. In descending, 
she unwittingly placed her foot on the treacherous 
box, fell headlong, and broke her arm. 

“Oh, I’m sosorry!” said the guilty one, penitently. 
*T meant to take those tacks away.” 

An elderly woman in Boston caught her foot in a 
loose strip of carpeting at, the head of a flight of 
stairs, and fell to the bottom. Fortunately no bones 


| were broken, but she was sadly bruised and lamed. 


“Oh, I meant to re-tack that piece of carpet!” said 


| the contrite housekeeper. 


Stepping on a lady’s dress is an infrequent accident 


| nowadays, but it does sometimes happen, and to be 


suddenly checked in that way puts a person at heavy 
and unexpected disadvantage. A teacher in a semi- 
nary near Boston, dependent upon her own exertions 
for support, was stepping from the cars at the rail- 
way station; there was no crowd and no particular 
haste, but some blunderer put his foot on her dress 
skirt. She lost her balance, tried to recover herself, 
fell backward, and struck her back upon the car steps. 
Spinal concussion resulted, and the unfortunate 
teacher has been confined to her room for two years. 

A little thought, a little care, and how much pain 
and trouble could be averted! 


——__+or—___—_ 


HOW SHE HELPED THEM. 


A woman of great wealth and culture who had 
lived abroad for many years, and having returned to 
her native land made her home in one of our sea- 
board cities, gave, a year or two ago, a series of 
entertainments which we commend to the considera- 
tion of our readers. 

She knew a number of workingwomen, shop-girls, 
seamstresses and poor teachers and artists, whose 
education gave them refined tastes and an eager de- 
sire to learn, but whose incomes yielded them only 
food and clothes. 

She invited them to spend an “evening in Scotland” 
at her house. When they came, they found the walls 
hung with paintings and photographs of the land of 
Scots from the Solway to the Shetland Isles. She 
walked with them from room to room, describing the 
supposed journey they were making simply but with 
much vivacity and spirit. 

Here were costumes, Highland and Lowland; there 
were the plaids and armor of the different clans; real 
bagpipes played Scotch tunes and sounded the 
pibrochs, and a bountiful supper ended the merry 
evening of which each dish distinctively belonged to 
the “Land of Cakes.” 

Her guests went home amused and pleased, their 
dull lives stimulated by ideas and sights wholly 
novel. 

In a short time a Russian evening followed, and 
again an evening in France and England. 

“The trouble and expense,” said the hostess after- 
ward, “were but a tithe of what a ball to my fash- 
ionable friends would have cost me; yet, in this case, 
I knew my guests were warmed and cheered, and, it 
may be, they were strengthened a little for their daily 
work.” 

The lame and halt and blind whom the Master bade 
us summon to our homes are not always paupers. 
There are near to each one of us tired travellers 
fainting on the journey of life for the want of a little 
brightness, a little sympathy and happiness in their 
bare, unceasing work. 

It is not alms in money which they need, but the 
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hospitality of our thoughts, our interest, our affec- 
tion. These are our best possessions; treasures that 
can be made ministries of blessing to many a hungry | 
soul. 


been busy with the chiselled edges; the shaft lies 
prone and half-buried in the earth.” 

Certain public-spirited ladies have undertaken to 
collect the funds necessary for the completion of this 





—_—_+or—___——— | structure, and it is to be hoped that, as the long de- | 


| lay in the work gives an opportunity for making a 


TWO SCENES IN COURT. | better design than the original, which was sadly 














Oliver Smith, a Congressman from Indiana in the | 
early part of this century, comments upon the pom- | 
pous ceremonial which was dear to the hearts of | 
judges and lawyers in the backwoods in his day. In 
a court held in a log cabin he asserts he has seen an 
assumption of authority worthy of Mars’s Hill. 

For example: One man while ploughing pulled the 
nose of another. The case came to trial. The judge 
and two associates took their places with great dig- 
nity and ceremony. The crowd filled the cabin and | 
the fields outside. The counsel for the State began: 

“May it please the court —” 

The judge rose. 

“Yes, young man,” he exclaimed, grandiloquently, 
“it does please the court! Go to the bottom of this | 
case. The people have come from far and near to 
hear the lawyers plead.” 

The counsel made a labored speech of two hours, 
which was received with tremendous applause. When 
he had finished, his friends, the jury and the other | 
members of the bar pressed round him with congrat- | 
ulations. The judge declared that he ‘didn’t think 
he had it in him, and that the oration was an honor 
to the State of Indiana.” | 

In contrast to this, the Congressman relates a little | 
incident which occurred to him in 1828. He was in 
Baltimore, and had missed the Chesapeake boat on 
which he meant to go to Philadelphia. As he strolled 
along he came to the building where the United States 
Court for the District of Maryland was in session, 
and entered. 

A venerable judge was on the bench, a lawyer was 
speaking in a low, earnest voice, and another lawyer 
was taking notes. There was no one else in the court- 
room except the stranger and the marshal. 

“The cause being argued was one involving vast 
interests; the judge was Chief-Justice John Mar- 
shall; one of the lawyers was William Wirt; the 
other was Roger B. Taney.” 

In or out of a court-room we shall usually find that 
the greater the man the less are the bruit and preten- | 
sion which surround him. Itis the Jack-in-the-box 





only that needs the waving of flags and blowing of 
trumpets to herald his coming. 


es co 
ZESTIVATION. 


Having our homes, as most of us do, in the temper- 
ate regions of the earth, we are familiar enough with 
the habits of animals that doze away the winter as | 
the bears and woodchucks do, or of the insects that | 
pass that season in a state of unconsciousness like | 
the bees and the ants. The winter is, to our observa- 
tion, a season of repose, while the summer is filled | 
with life and activity. Hibernation is the habit of | 
both animals and plants. 

But it may be questioned whether, on the whole, | 
the habit of lying quiet and inactive, if not uncon- | 
scious, through the drought and heat of summer may 
not be as general and as natural as hibernation. 
Even in our climate we have varieties of grasses that 
are capable of resting from all the functions of growth 
during protracted droughts. The plant simply puts | 
itself in a condition of passive endurance and bides | 
its time, thus imitating closely the tactics of the bear. | 

On the pampas of South America this habit of 
plants is far more noticeable than it is in our climate. | 
The plains there are, at certain seasons, baked as 
hard as bricks, and are apparently as bare of vegeta- 
tion as are our pavements. When the rains come 
and soften the surface, the bulbous roots of plants 
send up their shoots, and the surface is covered with 
verdure as if by magic. In the tropics the dry season 
is the summer, and the resting of the plants is their 
estivation. 

The practice is not by any means confined to plants. 
In the Philippine Islands there are many snails and 
mollusks of the lower orders that pass the hot, dry 
season in a state of insensibility. Some of them 
hide away in the decayed trees or under the leaves on 
the ground. Others go under the surface of the soil. 
Beetles of different kinds bury themselves in the 
leaves or in the soft mud of rivers and ponds. 

A naturalist reports finding beetles in the island 
of Basilan which concealed themselves several inches 
below the surface of the mud before taking their 
summer’s nap, but they were careful not to get below 
high-water mark. 

This is a curious instance of foresight where it 
would least be expected, for the creature has little 
sense, and tropical floods are so sudden as to surprise 
the most cautious of men. 


———_—_+or-—__—_— 
WASHINGTON’S MOTHER. 


Mary Washington, the mother of the first President 
of the United States, died just after her son had 
reached the highest honors of his career. At the time 
of his election to the presidency she was living very 
quietly and modestly, as she had done for some years 
before, at Fredericksburg, Va. 

She died in 1789, and was buried in a family burial- 
ground near Fredericksburg. For forty-four years 


her grave remained unmarked by any monument or 


headstone. 

Mary Washington was a noble and Christian 
woman, and to her careful training and her example 
of earnestness and virtue the great qualities of the 
“Father of his Country’? were no doubt due in no 
small measure. 

Recognizing the real eminence of such a woman, 
and the fitness of honoring her burial-place with an 
appropriate memorial, a wealthy citizen of New York 
undertook the erection of a large monument of stone 
upon the spot, and the corner-stone of this memorial 
was laid with ceremony in 1833 by President Andrew 
Jackson. 

The projector of the monument lost his fortune, | 
however, and the monument was not finished. The | 
foundation alone stands, with broken sections of 
stone lying about it. A writer in speaking of it 
recently, said, | 

“Cattle graze about the base; it is discolored by 
time and weather; the relic-hunter’s hammer has 





lacking in dignity and good taste, their efforts may be 
crowned with success. 


——<+o>—___—_ 


TURTLE-POWER. 


A paper published at Saigon, in French Cochin- 
China, gives an account of a singular experiment re- 
cently made in that colony with a new means of 
motive power. 


ity, do service in drawing boats. 


He purchased two large turtles at a cost of twent 
dollars, and fitted them out with a neat harness, with 
reins. Then he obtained a light, open boat, about fif- 
teen feet long, and attached his turtles to it by means 
of traces. 

Then, holding his reins fast, he set out on a little 
voyage with the turtle team. The creatures paddled 
along very prettily, at a rate somewhat exceeding 
the ordinary walking gait of a man. 

As they directed their course toward the open sea, 


| and as the weather was calm and beautiful and the 


voyage exceedingly pleasant, it did not occur to the 


| Frenchman to make any very thorough test of his 


ability to guide the animals. 

Much delighted, indeed, with the success of his ex- 
periment, he kept on and on, until he 
that he was already a considerable 
sea, and that the sun was setting. 

The interested navigator then attempted to turn his 


istance out at 


team about, but the turtles resisted any such move. | 
ment. They had evidently made up their minds to | 


go to sea, and they would not be dissuaded from their 
purpose. 


The driver pulled his reins until he upset his turtles 
ut as often as they regained the use of | 


in the water, 
their flippers they set out again for the middle of the 


sea. 

Night settled down rapidly. Luckily, the inventor 
of the new means of marine traction had brought 
with him a pair of oars, and as a last resort, he took 


| a knife, cut his tugs, and let his sea steeds, harnesses, 
2 


reins and all, go their ty & 
Then he rowed back laboriously to his village, 


| lamenting his expenditure on the turtles, and resolv- 


ing not to try any further experiments in navigation. 
+~ o> 


BIBLES SPECIALLY NAMED. 


Many editions of the Bible have received special 
names, from misprints or other errors to be found in 
them. The Leisure Hour gives a list of them, from 
which the following instances are taken : 


The Breeches Bible contains the phrase, “They 
sewed figge-tree leaves together, and made them- 
selves Breeches.” Gen. iii.7. Printed in 1506. 

The Bug Bible: “So that thou shalt not nede to be 
afraid for any Bugges by night, nor for the arrow 
that flyeth by day.”” Ps. xci.5. Printed in 1561. 

The Treacle Bible: “Is there not treacle at Gilead?” 
Jer. viii. 22. Printed in 1568. 

The Rosin Bible, printed in 1609, translates the 
same verse, “Is there no rosin in Gilead?” 

The Place-maker’s Bible: “Blessed are the place- 
makers.” Mat.v.9. 1561-2. 

The Vinegar Bible: ‘“The Parable of the Vinegar’’ 
appears instead of ‘‘The Parable of the Vineyard,” 
as a chapter heading to Luke xx.in an Oxford edi- 
tion, published in 1717. 


The Ears-to-Ear Bible : “Who hath ears to ear, let | 


him hear.” Mat. xiii. 43. 1810. 


The Standing-Fishes Bible: “And it shall come to 


pass that the fishes will stand upon it.” Ezek. xlvii. 
10. ° 

The Discharge 
God.” 1 Tim. v. 21. 5. 

The Wife-Hater Bible: “If any man come to me 
and hate not his father. . . yea, and his own wife 
also,” etc. Luke xiv. 26. 1810. 

Rebekah’s Camels Bible: ‘And Rebekah arose and 
her camels.”’ Gen. xxiv. 61. 1823. 


Bible: “I discharge thee before 
1806 


To-Remain Bible: “Persecuted him that was born 


after the Spirit, to remain, even so it is now.” Gal. 
iv. 29. 


When this Bible was in press at Cambridge, the 
proof-reader, in doubt whether he should remove a 
comma, applied to his superior, who pencilled on the 
margin the words “To remain.”’ 
transferred to the body of the text. 
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“B. ©.” 


The guests, but possibly not the host, at a dinner 
given recently were greatly amused by the innocent 
mistake of the little daughter of one of the company. 
When four-year-old Rosalie, having tried her knife 
and fork on the roast beef, passed her plate to her 
father, he received it in discreet silence; but the host, 


Rosalie’s uncle, said, quizzically, “Why, Rosalie! | 


Aren’t you big enough to cut your meat?” 


“Yes, sir,” she replied, putting into form the 
thought which her grown-up fellow-diners were too 
polite to utter, “I am big enough at home, but this 
meat is so tough I can’t cut it.” 

Rosalie’s father has a great friend, Professor 
Bowlder, rather past middle life, and looking rather 
more than his age. The learned professor has a wife 
who is also very learned. 

One day Rosalie had been hearing a conversation 
between papa and the Bowlders, to her distressingly 
full of dates, references to ancient history, and epochs 
in art and literature. She had made a brave but un- 
successful attempt to appear interested in it all. 

Evidently the problem of the Bowlders puzzled her, 
for that night, as she was dreamily pulling off her 
stockings, she asked : 


“Mamma, when were Professor Bowlder and Mrs. 


Bowlder married?” 

“Oh, some time ago,” was the reply. 

**Well—Monday ?” 

“No.” 

“*Well—Tuesday ?”’ 

“Oh no, quite a while ago.” 

“Well,” persisted the little questioner, casting 
about in her mind for some time much longer ago 
than Monday, and recalling the learned conversation 
she had heard, “‘well—B. C.?” 


—@>—_—__—_ 


APPROPRIATE. 


It occasionally happens that hymns are selected for 
a church service which sound ludicrously appropriate 
in the ears of an amused congregation. 


The custom has prevailed within a certain church 
in California of presenting each member of the Sab- 
ath school with an egg, during the exercises at the 
celebration of Easter. On one occasion of the kind, 
when the interesting ceremony was at hand, the 
assistant clergyman rose, and made the announce- 
ment: 

“Hymn four hundred nineteen, ‘Begin, my soul, 


| the exalted lay,’ after which the eggs will be dis- 


tributed.””"— Harper’s Drawer. 


A French resident at the town of | 
| Ha-tien, a small port on the Gulf of Siam, conceived 
|the idea that it would be perfectly practicable to 
| make the immense turtles, which are not uncommon | 
| in those parts, and which swim with no little rapid- 


resently noted | 


This reply was thus | 





A good time-piece is one of the best companions, | 


and the best watches in the world are those made by | 
[Adv. 


| the United States Watch Co., Waltham, Mass. 
ni ies me 

To cleanse and preserve the teeth hse “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adr. 


Founded in 1636, has 217 professors and other teachers, 
and 2,079 students. Its library contains 358,000 
volumes. It distributes 70,000 annually to poor 
students. Its invested funds amount to $7,000,000, 
It is non-sectarian, its daily prayers and other services 
being conducted | leading preachers of various sects. 
Its 45 buildings include an observatory, gymnasium 
ample laboratories, museums, dormitories, a ining-hall 
| seating 750 persons, etc. mits, without examina- 
tion, students from other colleges and persons not can- 
didates for a degree. Its departments include a College, 
Graduate Department and Schools of etiagy Law, 
Medicine, Science, Dentistry, Veterinary Medicine, 
Agriculture and Horticulture. It has summer schools 
in various sciences, modern languages, physical train- 
ing, etc. Economical students keep their annual ex- 
penses (except for clothing) below #400. For circulars 
address, FRANK BOLLES, Sec’y, Cambridge, Mass. 


Our Leader. 
















THE “HUB” RACKET. 


Made the same shape as our celebrated SEARS SPE- 
CIAL, with mahogany throat, nice cedar handle and 
finely strung. 
Price, ONLY $2.50 by mail. 
To each customer ordering one of the 
above, and mentioning THE COMPANION, we 
will send a regulation covered ball, GRATIS. 


WRICHT & DITSON, Boston, Mass. 


Send for complete Lawn Tennis and Base Ball Cata. 








Cc. J. BAILEY, 


PATENTEE AND PROPRIETOR OF 


BAILEY’S FAMOUS 


RUBBER BRUSHES, 


Indorsed and sold in every part of the 
| world for beautifying and puri- 
fying the skin. 


A lady writes us: “You ought to let the ladies know 
that the use of your ‘Rubber Brushes’ several times a 
day will vivify the complexion,smooth out the wrinkles, 
and prevent the flesh from shrinking by producing 
plumpness. I know of a number who are using them 
| with the most gratifying results.” 


PRICE-LIST. 





Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush $1.50 
a Toilet Brush 25 
- Hand Brush (size 3 x 114 in.) 50 
bd Blacking Dauber es] 
bed Ink and Pencil Eraser 25 
** Tooth Brush, No. 1 c 
* Tooth Brush, No. 2 35 
pd aeeee Brush 5 
bs Teething Ring 10 





Send us a postal note, and we will forward any of the 
above, = aid, upon receipt of price. For sale by all 
dealers in Toilet s. (Agents Wanted.) 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 
| BOYLSTON BUILDING, BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


| e 





| 
| 
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Book News. 


Busy man or busy woman, 
what do you know of books? 
Next to nothing, very likely. 
But you buy books just the 
same. Caught by a title, or a 
pretty binding, or a chance 
word—haphazard, nine times in 
ten. Oftener than not you get 
the book you don’t want and 
skip the book you ought to 
have. Wasted money is the 
least of it. Need you do it? 
No! 

Suppose you had a friend 
wise in books; with no pets, no 
enemies; clean, clear, candid. 
A friend that every month 
picked up each new book, got 
at the very pith and marrow of 
it, and told you with judicial 
justness precisely what its scope 
and value were—and the fair 
price. What a treasure such a 
friend would be. That’s just 
what Book News is. It may be 
yours for next to nothing—f/ty 
cents a year. 

Book News is likely to bring 
its little cost back to you with 
the first book you buy. This 
is the way the best judges talk 
of it: 

I think Book NEws is the best literary magazine 
in America.—Edward Everett Hale. 

Book NeEws is one of the best reference journals 
that ever came into my hands. I don’t see how I 
could do without it.— Maurice Thompson. 


52 to 116 big pages every 


‘month, pictures, and author por- 


traits fit for framing. and only 


half a dollar a year—single num- 
‘ber 5 cents. 


| 





JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


All Ages Enjoy this P 
ges Enjoy this Parlor Game, 
Intensely Amusing and Perfectly Harmless. 
It is a Remarkable Scientific Invention, as it 
will stick to glass or any smooth surface, Will 
not mar the furniture or hurt any one. It is the only 
arrow made Without a Point that will stick. 
It trains the Eye, cultivates the Judgment, strength- 
ens the Nerves, and fills every vein with 
fr outhful blood. It gives every one a bet- 

r control of themselves. 
establishes a perfect har- 
pery, between the Eye, the 
Intellect, the Muscles and 
Nerves, and promotes the 
highest type of Physical and 
Mental Development. 

Pat. in France, Eng- 
land, Germany, 

.S. and 












Canada. 


Post- paid, 
Nickel, $1. 
Bronze,75c. 


RUBBER TIPPED ARROW CoO., 
Patentees and Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
ombination Broom Holder and 
8,640 fom Boxes, sold in 60 days. Nothing 
like it. Any one can sell it. Send 15 cents for sample. 
THE CHAMPION SHELF MFG. Co., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 














ENCLISH DECORATED 
Dinner Set, No. 90. 112 Pieces. 

| Premium with an order of $20.00. 
acked and delivered at depot for 


oO 
89.0 ‘ash. e have hundreds of other 
Sets, plain and decorated. 


W'" are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee China 


¢ 
Cash prices 
Lamps, etc. To th 
up Clubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offer 
premiums. 
value for the money invested and 
et goods that are direct from the 
uy 
profits and 
published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was 
claimed the tea bought from the retail grocer showed a profit 
of 100 per cent. The moral is plain, buy from first hands. 
We have been doing business in Boston for 16 years, and Thou- 
ae of a fee go wae 
testify to our undou! reliability. Wedo a business of over 
$300,000 yearly, and our Cash_sales of Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Sil 
to $41,000 in 1889, aside from our Tea and Coff 
Our illustrated Price 
story. We like to mail it to all who write for it; it costs you 
nothing and will interest you. 1°20 pages. 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 793 Washington Street, Boston. 


and Creckery, and do the largest Tea and offee 
~ business in Boston (direct with consumers). We also 
a large stock and sell at the lowest 


1 ssible 
itner and Tea Sets, silver-plated 


are, 
ose who take the time and trouble to get 


n buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full 
‘et a premium, and you 

MPORTERS., If you 
‘ea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or four 
mium but do not get it. In an article 


ave been our customers will 


ver Ware, Lamps, etc., amounted 


and Premium list tells the whole 








maker. It’s Achromatic—all good instruments are. 
Look up in the Dictionary the word Achromatic. 





A French Achromatic Telescope. 





This Telescope has a keen eye, so keen that with its friendly aid you can clearly see the Moons of Jupiter. 
The Telescope is a scientific as well as an every-day companion. Every family will find use for it. This instru- 
ment isa good one. We know it. For many years it has been made to our special order by a reliable Paris 


If you have time, make a study of the subject,—it will 
interest you. This Telescope is sixteen inches long when extended. It has polished brass tubes, morocco- 


| covered body and brass cap. Any regular subscribers to THE CoMPANION who will send us one new subscriber, 


with 75 cents additional, will be entitled to this instrument. 


when sent as a premium or sale. 


Price, $3.00 each. Postage and packing, 20 cents, 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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APRIL. 

Th. 10. Father Damien died, 1889. 

Fr. 11. Peace of Utrecht signed, 1713. 

Sa. 12. The Comte de Grasse beaten by Rodney, 1782. 
Su. 13. Roman Catholic Disabilities in Great Britain re- 


Mo. 14. “Black Monday,” 1360. {moved, 1829. 
Tu. 15. President Lincoln called for 75,000 men, 1861. 
We. 16. Louis Adolphe Thiers born, 1797. 








For the Companion. 
THE BODY. 


I was the common way, 

The trodden mould, the clay; 
Sorrow and love and fear 
Through poy J a changeful year 

Walked o’er me day by day. 


There the dull worm might come 

And make my heart his home ; 
There lay the seeds at rest 
Stored in my patient breast, 

Patient and slow and dumb. 


I was the gay shield 

ertile field ; 
ly’s cap 
Toward heaven lifting up 
The incense lilies yield. 


I was the bird that flies 
Singing along the skies ; 
me spirit in my breast 
Throbbed to a loving nest— 
Loving, yea, almost wise. 


1 am thy house this hour; 


| 
| 


What thou wouldst have of me, | 


That, that I fain must be,— 
Pure, if thy hopes be white, 
Steong. if thou front the light, 

Free, if thy soul be free. 

Yet when thy day is o’er 

Let me return once more 
Into the warm earth’s breast, 
Into my sweet, low nest, 

Into the world’s deep core. 


Ipa WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


— + 


For the Companion. 
A HARD-FACED ANGEL. 


Mr. Stanley, in a recent letter from Africa, 
makes reference to ‘‘the deadly persecutions borne 
by a body of native Christians,’’ some of whom 
owed their conversion to the brave and persistent 
labors of the Scotch missionary, Mackay, and 
adds the suggestive inquiry, ‘‘Why is it that 
Scotchmen usually succeed better in whatever 
they undertake than other people ?” 








| 


He answers his own question by asking an- 
other: ‘Is it not because they have been educated | 
in one thing more than all others—duty? Thus | 
Moffat perseveres here for fifty years; Living. | 
stone gives up his life, and Mackay plods on until | 
old age, each with an awful fear of breach of 
duty in turning his back on the work.” 

The most careless observer of young people | 
must notice the great difference between the mo- 
tives to pursue a certain course of action which | 
are urged upon children and youth by parents | 
and teachers, and those which were brought to 
bear upon the young people of an earlier gener- 
ation to influence their conduct. 

Fifty years ago the first lesson taught to a child 
was unquestioning obedience to his parents, his 
teacher and his God. He must study, tell the 
truth, conduct himself like a gentleman, not be- 
cause he himself was convinced that it was best | 
so to do, but because such a course was according | 
to the divine commandment. 

Now the child is usually persuaded, urged, | 
stimulated to take the right course, but is seldom 
commanded. Indeed, one well-known educator 
insists that after the age of six years the child| 
ought never to hear from his father or mother the | 
words, ‘Do this,’ or “Do not do that.” He) 
should be reasoned with and mildly advised, and 
then left to act for himself. The use of the rod, 
once so common, has certainly been greatly | 
diminished, and many people think that it should | 
be discontinued altogether. 

No doubt there has been a gain in one direction 
by these changes. But in another direction there | 
has been a loss. Under the new system a boy or | 
girl does not so thoroughly acquire the spirit of | 
obedience, without which there cannot be a good | 
soldier, a good citizen, or a good Christian. | 

“Duty,”’ says Dean Burwell, “is a hard-faced | 
angel. But she leads us through the gates of 
death into the heavenly city.” 

It must be said, however, that while the quality 
of implicit obedience to duty is the backbone of a 
noble character, the world is greatly concerned as 
to whose voice it is that this servant of duty 
obeys. It was obedience to so-called duty that 
thraw John Bunyan into jail and kindled the fires 
of Smithfield. Men have done most conscien- 
tiously the most horrible things. 

The act of obedience is good in itself, but see 
that you obey God, and not the spirit of evil who | 
speaks in His name. 

The Christian of to-day worships, not a merci- | 
less, angry Power, but a God of love, the Father | 
of all good. Asylums have taken the place of | 
the stake, and free schools and hospitals have 
supplanted the jails and whipping-posts by which 
our ancestors sought to convert those who differed 
from them. The angel of duty is still a stern 


| 


THE YOUTH’S 
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1 learn to | 


| 


lawgiver, but those who obey her wil 
say with Wordsworth : 
“Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 


Nor knoW we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face 


asked him why he waited, and on being told, paid| I had gone some ten rods, up to which time I had 
for a basin of stew for him, saying, in a low voice, | had no thought of any person in the world except 
“Sister, I know what it is to be hungry.” myself and the members of my household. Then I 

At another time a poor fellow thrust his half-empty | recovered my sense of outer social relations, and my 
bowl of stew into the hand of a comrade who was | next thought was of my companions, the doctor and 
leaning hopelessly against the iron palings, unable to | the corporal. To seek them was the next impulse, 


| coating of mud, which sinks into the mass of matted 


| he does greatly care about his dignity, and is afraid 


| been if thou hadst had to earn the money.) 


| habitually lifted their hats on meeting him. Driving 


find even one halfpenny, saying, ‘“‘Here, man, yer 
wants it worse nor me.” 

Both stew and steamed pudding are sold at the 
“Donna,” and in cold weather the stew is in great 
demand. 

“Stir it up, Sister,” the men often say, “and see if 
you can’t find a ’tater.” ; 

One lucky customer who had found a “’tater’” in 
his portion was keeping it for a last dainty mouthful, 
when a shivering little appeared at his side. The | 
“tater” was instantly ladled out, and poked into the | 
eager, open mouth of the lad, who smacked his lips | 
again and again over the delightful experience. 


Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 

And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 

And the most ancient Heavens, through thee, are 
fresh and strong. 





“To humbler functions, awful Power! 
I call thee : I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this how 
Oh, let my weakness have an end 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 


The confidence of reason give: i 
And in the light of truth thy bondman let me live! 


| 
| 
if 
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FLOATING GARDENS. 


The city of Srinagar, the capital of the province 
of Kashmir, in Southern Asia, is situated in the 
midst of a group of lakes connected with each other 
and with the River Jhelum by canals, between which 
lie long, narrow strips of land. These islands are 
naturally among the most fertile spots in the world, 
but have been so neglected by the government that 
they lie for three-fourths of the year under water, and 
so have become practically valueless. 


For the Companion. 
LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


See how the shifting lights and shadows fall 
Athwart the path where young leaves take the sun ; 
Blent in a wavering, tangled maze they run, 
As blows the wind across the orchard wall, 

So fleet, so faint that careless play seems all,—, 
Yet perfect law imprints them, every one, 

And tides might sooner seek the moon to shun 
Than leaves this instant limning to forestall. 
Thus do the lights and shadows of the soul 
Unerringly portray its good and ill; 
Each aim, each longing, fraught with py or dole, 
Traces an image on life’s pathway still, 

And the swift pictures are our judgment-scroll 
Whether with shine or shade the hours we fill. 


_EpNA DEAN PROCTOR. 


The loss of the vegetable and fruit crops, upon 
which the population so largely depended, caused 
widespread distress, and accordingly a very ingenious 
system of floating gardens has been devised. 

“The surface of the lakes is covered thickly with 
water lilies, reeds, sedges and other aquatic plants 
which spring up from the shallow bottom, and as the 
boats, which traverse the water in all directions, take 
the shortest routes to their destination, avenues are 
cut through the almost solid growth, and a curious 
pearance is presented of long lines of clear water 
alternating with beds of reeds and sedges. 

On these beds the market gardener establishes his 
melon floats. The stems of the various aquatic plants 
are cut about two feet below the surface of the water, 
so that they lose all connection with the bottom of 
the lake; but so closely are they intertwined that 
they retain their adhesion to each other. They are | 
then pressed somewhat closer together, and formed | 
into long beds about six feet wide. 

The heads of the plants are cut off, and laid upon 
the surface of the float, and over this is spread a 
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PEOPLE AND VERBS. 


“It seems to me,” said Edith,—a bright girl who is 
in the first class at the High School,—‘that all the 


everybody belongs to one or another of the moods.” 
“Why, Edith, what do you mean?” one of her 
school-mates asked. ‘There, Mabel, you are an 
illustration. You are a verb in the indicative mood. 





affirmation or a simple or unconditional judgment, or 
is used to ask a question.” 


‘Does that describe me?” 

“Certainly. You never go flying off into guesses, 
or suppositions, or qualifications, and you never 
undertake to command — to do this or that. 
Sometimes you are dreadfully positive in your affirma- 
tions, but when you can’t assert, you ask a plain 


stalks. The bed, thus detached from the soil, floats 
freely, but lest it should verify its name and float 
away, a stake is driven through the bed at each end, 
and down into the solid bed of the lake. 

By means of a long pole thrust down among the | 


reeds from a boat, a quantity of weeds and rushes is | question.” ; 

torn off the bottom. These are carried to the plat-| “Well, what other kind of verbs are there among 
form, where they are lightly twisted into conical | people?” . : 
mounds about two feet in circumference at the base,| ‘Oh, there are plenty of people in the subjunctive 


mood. There is Mrs. Dubius, for instance, who is 
noted for never knowing her own mind. You know 
the subjunctive mood ‘expresses supposition, doubt, 
uncertainty, condition or contingency.’ Isn’t that 
Mrs. Dubius, out and out? ‘Oh dear me!’ she actually 
said to mother the other night at sunset: ‘Supposin’ 
the sun shouldn’t never rise no more!’ Why, there 
are lots of people who go through the world in such 
a subjunctive state of mind that they are in continual 
torture.” 

“‘What about the potential people?” 

“They are ge ae I suppose, who always may, 

, 


and two feet in height, bgp pie | at the top in a 
hollow, which is filled with soft mud. 

Here the farmer plants his melon and cucumber 
plants, which he has raised from the seed under a 
mat. No further care is necessary, and as the ex- 
pense of preparing the Joats and the cones is trifling, 
the profit is proportionately great. 

It is a curious sight—the long rows of green gar- 
dens, with their conical-shaped mounds ~aning over 
with rich blossoms and golden fruits, rising and fall- 
ing as the wind ruffles the surface of the lake. It 
looks like the mirage of the desert; the spectator can 


scarcely believe it to be real. can, might, could, would or should do something if 
An English traveller tells us that he traversed fifty | somebody or something didn’t get in their way and 
acres of these floating gardens, and saw not more | prevent them. To hear them talk, you would think 
than half a dozen unhealthy plants. they had immense possibilities in them; but it’s 
always possibility, and never performance. I think 
sneering piensietcepaarenaee the potential mood is the most to be dreaded of the 

whole list.” 


“But that doesn’t end the moods, Edith.” 

“Certainly not, my dear; and the other one, it 
seems to me, includes the majority of ple. The 
ot trouble with the world is that almost every- 

= in the imperative mood, or wants to be.” 

ou mean that everybody wants to command?” 

“Why, yes, in one way or another. When the 
children quarrel at their pla , it’s generally because 
they all ‘want to be boss. if pad 
themselves with being in the indicative mood, now, 
how much less wrangling and trouble they would 
have !”” 

“But, Edith, there really are not so very many 

ple who are trying to ‘be boss.’ ” 

“Oh, not so very many, perhaps, who go around 
saying ‘Do this,’ or ‘Don’t do that;’ but you must 
| remember that the imperative mood includes ‘en- 
interesting. To an Englishman he seems to lay him- | treaty or exhortation’—and so many people know 
self out too much for admiration, while to a French. | #0W to entreat or exhort in a way that means & com- 
man an Englishman appears to be destitute of man. | ™and as much “ore could! In one way or 
ners. The Englishman is anxious not to be trouble. | 220ther, almost everybody contrives to be more or 
some; the Frenchman tries not to be dull. | Jess in the imperative mood; and when two impera- 

Mr. Hamerton says the best popular English man. | tives come by searage the result is dreadful. s 
ners are to be found in certain rural districts, the Well, my dear, what mood do you belong to? 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


Mr. Hamerton, in his comparison of French and 
English manners, says the English way of behavior 
stands for dignity, the French for grace. The Eng- 
lishman wishes to convey the idea that he is a digni- 
fied gentleman; the Frenchman that he is a witty and 
accomplished man of the world. An Englishman 
does not care about a reputation for politeness, but 


of compromising it by being incautiously amiable. 

A Frenchman’s manners represent his ambition to 
be thought brilliant; he is therefore lively and amus- 
ing. He takes trouble to make his conversation 








worst in thriving and energetic Lancashire, where | “TP Oh, I never thought of that, to be sure. And 
the mill-hands are aggressive toward well-dressed | Tally, how could you expect a verb to know what 
ladies and gentlemen. mood it is in? 


A lady, a neighbor of Mr. Hamerton’s, happened 





to be walking in a muddy street in Lancashire. She in rca 
lifted her skirts a little, while near a group of factory | 
girls, und their sharp eyes noticed her stockings, BLOWN UP. 


which were of some unbleached material. 
“Well,” cried out one, ‘afore Oi’d don stockin’s na 
better washed nur them theere!’”? (Well, before I’d 


Doctor Mowris, surgeon of the One Hundred and 
Seventeenth New York Regiment, went with a 
put on stockings no better washed than those!) The | brother-surgeon to inspect Fort Fisher on the morn- 
§ ing after its surrender. They found many of the 

rop her skirts. la ; 

One day, Mr. Hamerton, while wearing a new over- Confederate wounded still inside the fort, together 
coat, passed near a house on which several masons | With many mutilated bodies. Two Federal regiments 
were at work. One of them shouted out some coarse | were on guard, and some of the men were exploring 
et oo Bane Ra yoy kA Eo | curiously the innermost recesses of the place. Doctor 

y it honest!y; it is paid for.” | Mowris had passed through the works, and was on 

i the outer slope below the level of the undulating 


| 
“ Paid for, ist?” he sneered. “It waddn’t ’a’ bin 

crest of the fort, which externally was an immense 

mound of sand. 





eneral explosion of laughter caused the lady to | 


f th’ ’ad ’ad t’ addle th’ brass.” (It would not have 
So Mr. | 
Hamerton walked away defeated, amidst the jeers of 
the other workmen. 

Mr. Hamerton has long resided in France, where 
he is known to hundreds of poor people, but he has 
never once been insulted, nor Sorel by them because 
he had a good coat on his back. On the contrary, 
numbers of people, whose names he did not know, 


My companions were lingering above, surveying 
the interior of the work, when I was startled by a 
deep explosive sound, attended by a sensible quaking 
of the earth. At the same moment I fell, and on 
looking in the direction of the sound, I beheld an 
—— shaft of earth and Tubbish, in outline not 
out on a market-day, he had to keep his right hand | a ee aa 
free to return the salutations of peasants returning| | clearly comprehended the nature of the occur- 
to their homes. : E | rence, but before I could consider my own situation, 

Frenchmen are often excessively polite as adefence | | found myself the victim of the most intense vio. 
against intimacy; an Englishman, on the contrary, | lence. I felt myself as an atom amidst the crash of 
defends himself by a chilling reserve. worlds. ‘ 


Then came a distressing sense of suffocation, with 





en a clear conviction that my immediate death was in- 
evitable. I felt the grave rudely closing around me, 
GENEROUS. and realized the horrors of being buried alive. Then 


| followed the pangs of severing earthly ties. 

| Then there was a temporary lull in the descent of 
| the debris. Instinctively I thrust out a hand, and 
felt the air—‘‘extended hope.” 

Again was I depressed and overwhelmed by a fresh 


The records of the “Donna,” a London charity for 
supplying hot food daily, at half its cost, to men out 
of work, contain pathetic stories of suffering patiently | 


borne. The buyers of soup and pudding are always | fall of sand and rubbish. Another agony of sus- 
poor, and sometimes starving, yet there are many | one nga struggle for life, and I gained the 


instances of their sharing scanty food with a poorer! The danger had passed, and I was still alive. On 
brother, fulfilling again the knightly saying, ‘Their | realizing my deliverance I experienced the most 
need is greater than mine.” | pleasurable, blissful emotion of gratitude. That 
| transient emotion was the highest state of happiness 

“Please, Sister, can you let me have something to 


I ever attained. 
eat?” asked a pale-faced man one day, adding, as the| This feeling was succeeded by a more sordid but 
Sister extended her hand for the money, “I have | not less natural impulse to confirm the advantage I 
on, lady, but I’m so hungry!” had so providentially gained. With one shoulder 


e was then told that the rules specified that the | fractured, the arm hanging useless, I managed to 

extricate myself, and in an extremely bad plight I 
set out from the fort with a singleness of 
which, under circumstances less serious, mi 
been amusing. 


food must be sold and not given, and, sadly disap- 
pointed, he remained silently leaning against the 
counter, too miserable to go, though it would be use- 
less to stay. At last a man dressed in ragged clothes 


ose 





| which I would have obeyed irrespective of peril, and 


I rapidly retraced my steps. 

On my right, as I approached the spot, lay a quiv- 
ering face, all that was visible of a victim. All the 
bodies that had lain along the descent before the ex- 
plosion had been suddenly buried in a nameless 
grave, while the surface of that general graveyard 
was already dotted with the mutilated members of 
scores of new victims. 

I soon found the doctor—his lower limbs both in- 


| jured, and one thigh badly fractured. Corporal King 


was nowhere to be seen, but his body was found later 
in the day. 

As I reached the we of the parapet which over- 
looked the interior of the fort, what a sight pre- 
sented itself! The great amount of sand which had 
been the magazine had disappeared. A wide excava- 
tion marked the spot where it had stood. The incred- 
ible —— of sand which once formed the magazine 
now lay spread out over a vast area. It had been 


| distributed so evenly, and had so softened the angles 


of the various objects on which it had fallen, as to 
suggest the idea of a natural phenomenon. 

The victims of the terrible casualty—more than 
two hundred—were seen here and there, while over 
all the black smoke had descended, rendering the 
scene one of unspeakable desolation. 


—_— +r 
PICTORIAL LANGUAGE, 
It is often said that while the languages of the 


| world are so varied, the meaning of pictures is under- 


stood everywhere; and there are many stories of art- 
ists who have been able to help themselves in cases 
where they did not know the speech of a country, by 


| drawing what they wanted and showing the picture. 


| 


e would content | 


people in the world are just like verbs, and that | 4,1). 


A well-known artist, who has recently been in Cuba, 
of alittle experience which shows that this rule 
has its exceptions. 


He was in Havana, and got up one morning very 


| early in order to see the fish-market, which from the 


variety of tropical fish sold there is an interesting 


The grammar says that the indicative mood expresses | place. He was tempted by the exquisite softness of 


the morning air to walk, but after going a few blocks 
it occurred to him that he should be late for the open- 
ing of the market, and he called a carriage. 

‘he driver knew no English, and the artist, who 
had hitherto given his orders through the hotel clerk, 
knew no Spanish. For some time the artist tried to 
make the driver understand where he wished to go, a 
lot of Spanish-speaking men gathering to assist in 
the talk; but as he made no headway, he at last 
whipped out his tablets and quickly drew first a fish 
and then a house. 

The crowd of Cubans closed around him as he 
hastily made these sketches, every man of them talk- 
ing with the greatest earnestness. When he finished, 
there was more talking than ever, and he remembered 
afterward that the crowd looked at him strangely. 
He was invited by signs to enter the carriage, and 
away he drove at a rattling pace, congratulating 
himself upon his cleverness. 

woogene | the carriage drew up before a building 
upon which to his astonishment he saw the American 
flag. The driver jumped down and rushed into it, 
coming back almost immediately dragging by the 
arm a man whom the artist recognized as the clerk 
of the American Consul, to whom the driver was 
talking excitedly in Spanish. 

“What does he say?’? demanded the artist, who 
saw that something was wrong. 

“He says,” answered the clerk, who in turn recog- 
nized the artist, “that he has found an American 
lunatic loose in the streets, and he wants me to take 
care of you.” 

The artist was enough of a humorist to laugh at 
the situation, but he declared that he had never before 
had so severe a criticism upon his artistic powers. 


ie — 


INNOCENCE PUNISHED. 


There is a familiar story of a fox which, having 
killed a goose, buried it beneath some leaves and 
went off to invite a companion to share his feast. 
While he was gone, a gentleman who had witnessed 
these proceedings, took the goose away and waited to 
see what would happen. Pretty soon he saw Rey- 
nard returning, another fox with him; they came to 
the place where the goose had been left, but no goose 
was there! Fox number two, thinking he had been 
deceived, gave the would-be host a sound cuffing 
which was received without a protest. An English 
gentleman relates a similar anecdote with a tragic 
ending. 


I was strolling beside a brook, when my attention 
was arrested by something floating in the stream, 
which proved to be a dead dog. There was nothing 
so very unusual in the sight of a dead animal in 
either brook or pond, but there was a peculiar motion 
about this particular carcass which fixed my eye. 

As I stood trying to account for it, an enor- 
mous rat left the carcass and made off down the 
watercourse. py something of the habits of 
rats, I suspected that this old fellow had gone to sum- 
mon his neighbors to a grand repast; and I deter- 
—- to interfere a little, if this were the rodent’s 
plan. 

Accordingly I cut a hooked stick, make my way 
from stone to stone to the dead dog, hauled him up 
high and dry on the bank under a bush and waited. 

Scarcely was all still again, when the old rat re- 
turned, and in his train came twenty-four more rats 
straight to the spot where the dog had been. Had I 
foreseen the consequences of my meddling, it had 
been there still. 

No sooner did the unlucky old fellow find the treas- 
ure trove gone, than he uttered a most piteous scream, 
and darted up the brook like an arrow. 

Such an excited, angry squealing as those twenty- 
four rats set up! Before their deceiver had gone 
twenty yards they overtook him, and forthwith 
slew and devoured him. The death of arat more or 
less does not matter, but I confess that I felt a sharp 
twinge of conscience at the result of my experiment. 


Or 


MERCIFUL. 


The Indians believe that if the stillness over the 
waters of a lake be broken by any careless word the 
spirits of the place will be offended. In the days of 
the early settlers, we are told, a white woman had 
occasion to cross Lake Saratoga, and the Indians, 
who were to row her across, warned her of the dan- 





ger that one rash word might bring; but of course, 


| being a white woman, she was superior to all such 


| 
| 





superstitious notions. 


It was a calm, cloudless day, and the canoe sped 
like an arrow across the smooth waters. Suddenly, 
when in the middle of the lake, the strong-minded 
woman determined to prove to these simple folk the 
folly of their belief. So she lifted up her voice in a 
wild cry that woke every echo of the hills. 

The Indians were filled with consternation. They 
uttered no word, but, straining every nerve, rowed 
on in frowning silence. They reached the shore in 
safety, and the woman triumphed; but the Mohawk 
chief looked upon her in scorn. ‘The Great Spirit is 


u 
get Lave | merciful,’’ he said. ‘‘He knows that the white woman 


cannot hold her peace.” 
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For the Companion. 
A LITTLE APRIL FOOL. 
“Why does it have to rain again, 
And muddy up the lane again?” 
Says Trotty Troublesome at noon, 
Beginning to complain again. 
Before there’s time to pout again 
The jolly sun comes out again, 
The robin sings a song of June, 
And gaily hops about again. 
She lets her temper cool again, 
And hurries off to school again, 
While robin sings a teasing 
tune— 
“There goes that April Fool 
again.” 


—_—___~+<o»—___—_ 


For the Companion. 


WHO WON THE GOLD-PIECE. 


A Story of All-Fools’ Day. 


The house had rung with 
‘‘April fool! April fool!”’ since 
the children were out of bed, 
and every member of the fam- 
ily except Uncle John had 
heard the words shouted tri- 
umphantly in his ears. 

This last was the worst of 
it, for it was Uncle John 
above all others whom Bert 
and Clara and Amy desired 
to catch; but nobody had been 
so fortunate as to find him 
off his guard. No, not even 
when Bert rushed in with the 
frantic inquiry if anybody 
had seen Bravo, Uncle John’s 
favorite hunting dog, declar- 
ing that he was not in the 
stable or anywhere about the 
premises, omitting to mention 
that he had given Amy spe- 
cial instructions to unchain 
him and to lead him far off 
down the road; but Uncle 
John saw through the joke, 
and quietly smiled behind his 
newspaper. 

Boiled eggs, with the con- 
tents of the shells removed; 
salted pudding-sauce, and a 
pie that was set temptingly 
near his plate, the delicious- 
looking crust hiding the un- 
cooked beans with which it 
was filled—all alike failed. 

To the disgust of the juve- 
nile trio, he appeared to be 
perfectly contented with a plain 
dinner of roast beef and steam- 
ed potatoes. 

The night before Uncle John 
had said: 

“A ten-dollar gold-piece to 
che one who catches me nap- 
ping!” 

This was the reason why 
Clara and Bert and Amy were 
so busy to-day scheming to 
trap their uncle. 





pith 
“It is no use!’’ cried Bert, Y Lif Wi OR. iho 
in a disappointed tone, when ! ee Lim 
the pudding was declined. UY Wy / An. ae \\ 
“You are on the watch all ’ ~ ee fe : 


the time.”’ 

“Can't you think of some- 
thing?” asked Uncle John. 
‘You might tack my slippers 
to the floor, or nail my coat to the wall.” 

“Of course we can’t after you’ve told us,’’ said 
Amy. ‘What made you think of it first ?” 

“TI am afraid I shall have to do without the 
baby-house:” sighed Clara. 

‘“Humph!”’ said Bert, who scorned such trifles. 
“I want to buy something sensible. I could get 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ and ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ 
and ever so many others. Oh, I must think of 
something! Yes, I will!’ 

“T gueth I mutht fool he!’’ announced Midget, 
from her high chair next to mamma. 

How they all laughed! The idea of Midget’s 
fooling anybody, much less shrewd Uncle John! 

‘You are too little,’ said Amy, giving her 
sister a loving pat. 

“T ithn’t a baby,” said Midget, with some show 
of dignity. Then she appealed to her mamma. 
“Can’t little folkth April-fool big folkth ?’”’ she 
asked. 

“If the little folks are bright enough, Midget,” 
replied mamma. 

“TI gueth I ith bright enough, ithn’t I?’’ said 
Midget, very soberly. 

‘**You’ll do, you’ll do!”’ cried Uncle John, while 
the rest burst into a merry laugh. 

Midget was a very, very little girl, not so large 














as many a year-old baby, though she had counted 
three summers. But she had an active brain, if 
she were iittle,and she caused plenty of mirth in 
the family by her wise, comical speeches. 

After dinner, the three other children entirely 
forgot Midget in their numerous vain attempts to 
fool Uncle John. It really seemed as if they 
would have to give it up. It was too bad, they 
all agreed, in despair. 

‘He is a lawyer, and that’s what’s the matter,”’ 
said Bert, ‘‘he’s so used to thinking of things.” 

Uncle John heard this remark, on his way to 
the library with the evening paper. 

“It is pretty hard on the youngsters,’’ he 
| chuckled; ‘I’d give two tens to have them catch 
| me, I declare. I thought they were sharp enough, 

too.”’ 

He was about to enter the library, but paused 
in the doorway. 

‘Well, well,’’ he muttered, ‘if Midget isn’t 
taking a nap in my easy-chair! What a little 
beauty she is!" 





COMPANION. 


She did make a pretty picture, curled up cosily 
among the cushions, one tiny hand doubled 
beneath her cheek, the other thrown above her 
head. She looked much like a wax doll, with 
her white dress, pink cheeks, and long, wavy, 
yellow hair. The wee girl occupied a soft spot in 
Uncle John’s heart, and he hesitated now about 
disturbing her slumbers; but his favorite seat was 
too tempting, and thinking she would be as com- 
fortable upon the sofa he lifted her gently in his 
arms and tiptoed softly across the room. What 
was his astonishment when the mischievous tot | 
suddenly opened her eyes, which were dancing | 
with fun, and exclaimed, gleefully : | 

“April Fool! April Fool! 1 wathn’t athlieep 
at all!”’ 

The laughter that followed brought the other | 
children from the dining-room, and they were | 
somewhat chagrined to find that their wee sister 
had indeed won the prize. 

“Tt wath jutht ath eathy!”’ said Midget. | 

Emma C. Down. | 
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For the Companion. 


| MR. REYNARD AND MRS. GOOSE. 

| One warm spring morning Mr. Reynard went 
out to see what he could find for breakfast. He 
was in hopes he could catch some young chick- 
ens, for he was particularly fond of them, they 
were so tender; but all the little chickens were 
safe in the barnyards, where Mr. Reynard dared 
not venture, and he grew very hungry. 

After a while he came to the edge of a grassy 
bank, at the foot of which was a broad lake. 
There, close by the water, preparing to take a 
morning swim, Mr. Reynard saw what made his 
mouth water. It was a plump, handsome goose. 

«“Good-morning, Mrs. Goose!’’ said Mr. Rey- 
nard, as he ran down the bank, thinking to him- 
self, ‘I’ll make a meal of you in no time!” 

“Good-morning, Mr. Reynard!’’ responded 
Mrs. Goose, with her most fascinating smile. 

Mrs. Goose had already surmised Mr. Rey- 
nard’s intentions, and she at once engaged him in 
conversation, while she tried to think how she 
could best escape his clutches. Meantime Mr. 
Reynard half-forgot his hunger, his vanity was 
so pleased at the seeming admiration of Mrs. 
Goose. 








Suddenly Mrs. Goose asked, in a most winning | 
way: 

‘*Will you do me a favor, Mr. Reynard ?” 

“Command me!” he exclaimed, laying one | 
paw across his heart. 

‘Weill, then,’’ said she, ‘“‘please run up the, 
bank, and see if my goslings are anywhere about, 
and tell them to hurry down here to take their 
swimming lesson.” 

Goslings! The thought made Mr. Reynard’s 
eyes dance with delight. Of course he would go! | 
If they were as fat as their mother, what a dainty | 
breakfast he would have! So up the bank he 
scampered, well pleased with his errand. He 
could take care of Mrs. Goose after he had had a 
taste of her young ones. 

But his search up and down the road was in 
vain; he scoured the adjoining lots to no purpose, 
and he hurried back to the lake in a very bad 
humor indeed. But Mrs. Goose was not where 
he had left her. She was resting upon the water 
quite far enough from shore to be out of his grasp, 
and evidently enjoying his discomfiture. 

“TI think you must have forgotten that to-day 
is the First of April,’’ she said, smiling, ‘‘and as 
I understood your intentions perfectly I thought 
you deserved to be sent on an empty errand. I| 
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may as well tell you,”’ she added, ‘‘that I have no 
goslings, and if I had I should certainly not send 
you to fetch them. Good-day, Mr. Reynard!” 

“You just let me catch you!” screamed Rey- 
nard, angrily. 

“Oh no; I do not intend to let you catch me!” 
replied Mrs. Goose, swimming away toward the 
middle of the lake. 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
1, 
ENIGMA. 
a first comprises everything 
I 


In heaven, or earth below, 
’Tis formed of letters only three, 
An adjective, you know. 


My second is a merry wight, 
The fav’rite of a King, 

His sayings often mirth awake, 
And sometimes hide a sting. 


My third possession indicates; 
My last, a chip of time; 
My whole is but a merry day. 
-ray can you guess this rhyme? 
H. A. G. 


2. 
PECULIAR ACROSTIC. 


. A species of riddle. 

2. To darken, as a luminary. 

3. A small horse, fit for ladies. 

- To grieve. 

- An angry cur. 

The flower of a plant. 

- Covered with decayed straw. 

. Habitual practices. 

. Enriched. 

10. a, 

11. A large and beautiful tree. 
The third row of letters will 

spell the name given to April 1. 
The tifth row of letters will 

spell the name of what we may 

expect in April. 

ANN O’TATOR. 


3. 
DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 
Across. 


A tree of North America. 
Flesh color. 

. Permanent dwellings. 
Veneration. 

Inaccurate. 

. Giving right to. 

- To take in hand. 

A burden, charge, or tax. 
. Spreading. 


= 


CONGO 


OMNI DOT ON 


Diagonals. 


Left to right—The name of a 
French author, who died on 
April 1, 1405. 

Right to left—The name of an 
English author, who died on 
July 26, 1834. 


ice Dring the flowe tS iii 


Read Across.—The sixth let- 
ters down spell a kind of fruit 
tree, that, in the latitude of 
Washington, blossoms the first 
of April. 

1.Common name of a fur 
when worn in a lady’s muff; said 
to be assumed to cover the real 
animal. 

2. Mischievous acts, more for 
sport than injury, preceded by 
provoking laughter. 

3. In the Middle Ages, one 
kept by a king to make sport, fol- 
lowed by a buffoon. 

4. Playing tricks. 

5. A State that in fictitious 
history enacted laws ridiculously 
stern. 

7. Absurd and impossible sto- 
ries (a colloquial phrase). 

1, 2, 3,4, 7 are worthy of 6—a 


Day. GUILForD. 
5. 
PUZZLE. 
1 x kkk 6 xs kk 8 
* 2 sk * rf x * * 9 ” 
* * 3 *x* * * & * 10 * * 
e* 4*e eae & & 
** *# ek 5 12% & & *& 


The numbered letters show the name of a religious 
fraternity of the Middle Ages. It was composed of 
noble men, and was devoted to charity and benevo- 
lence. It borrowed something from the First of April. 

Read down, beginning at the left-hand upper cor- 


| ner.—A settled mode of proceeding. Any turn or 
| winding. 


They say. To submit in opinion. Rage. 
Proposal. In ancient Rome—the souls of ancestors 
regarded as objects of worship. Excursion from the 
usual track. The chickens a hen hatches at one time. 
Equilibrium. The trees and plants of a particular 
region. s. %. 2: 


6. 
PROVERB PUZZLE. 


From each of the following quotations take one 
word; add these words together to make the answer, 
which is an old saying relating to the month of April. 


1. “When the wind is in the West 
The weather is at the best.” 
2. “April showers bring forth May flowers.” 
3. “When the wind is in the South 
It blows the bait in the fish’s mouth.” 
4. “‘When the farmer does his best, 
Mother Earth will do the rest.” 
5. “Corn and horn go together; when corn is cheap, 
cattle are not dear.” 
6. ‘“Make the vine poor, and it will make you rich.” 
(Prune off the branches.) 
7. “No weather is ill, if the wind be still.” 
8. “Good October, a good blast 
To blow the hog acorn and mast.” 
9. “When the wind is in the East 
*Tis neither good for man nor beast.” 
10. ‘‘Make hay while the sun shines.” 
11. “April and May are the key of the whole year.” 
12. “Calm weather in June sets the corn in tune.” 
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mate period of eleven hundred years was calculated | 
as the time required to complete the circuit. 

How vast must be the dimensions of the sidereal 
universe when the light from the nearest star in the 
Northern heavens is seven years in reaching the 
earth; when the same star, moving through space 
with inconceivable velocity, shows no visible signs of 
change; and when the two suns of which it is com- 
posed require eleven hundred years to complete their 
revolution around each other! 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 


BEANS AND DOLLAR BILLS. 


Guessing is always an amusing game for Yankees, 
and the Canners’ and Grocers’ Gazette reports a trial 
of skill in this line which lately occurred in a Boston 
grocery. 

Several customers were in the shop chatting to- 
gether, when the grocer pointed to a lot of pea beans, 
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A Good Reputation. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned as a superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. Con- 
taining nothing injurious, they may be used at all 
times with perfect safety, and are especially adapted 
for children and invalids. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 


THE HARTFORD SAFETY. 


The Best $100 Bicycle made. 
CATALOGUE FREE, 


HARTFORD CYCLE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS For Soprano, 


Mezzo Soprano or Tenor. ($1.) 35of the most lovely 
sacred songs, suitable for solos in church or for enjoy- 
ment at home. 
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[SPECIAL SALE. 
Coat and Vest to order, $15.00. 
Trousers to order, $5.00. 


SEND FORSAMPLES. SEND FOR SAMPLES. 











We positively offer the greatest Value 
ever heard of, a variety containing fully 
1000 Styles, from the following well-known 
makers: Fitchburg, Fairfield and Globe 
Cassimeres and Worsteds, Martin’s Pin- 
head Checks, Clay Diagonals, English 
and Scotch Cheviots, blue and black in 
rough, smooth and fancy effect, also the 
renowned F. and H. Thibets in new Col- 


— to register letters whenever requested to 
0 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to weara hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- | 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- | 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers | 
wae send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time | 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

our paper will not enable us to dis- | 

t, as we cannot find your name on our 

books unless your Post-office address is given. } 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your fe af issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | 
papers are held responsible until arrearages oepae | 
pnd their papers are ordered to be discontinued. | 


Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to | 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
NASAL CALCULI. 


Every one knows that calculi are formed in the 
gall-bladder, kidneys and elsewhere, and give rise to 
most painful and dangerous symptoms, but it is not 
so commonly known that they are sometimes formed 
in the nasal passages. 

Generally some small foreign object introduced 
within the passage during childhood—through that 
strange habit which many young children fall into of 
stuffing things into their mouths, ears and noses—be- 
comes a nucleus around which calcareous matter is 
deposited from the ordinary nasal secretions. 

It makes little difference what the foreign object is, 
it gradually becomes coated with calcareous matter | 
and enlarged in size, the increase being the more | 
rapid because the irritation induced by its presence 
causes a freer flow of the secretions. As it enlarges, 
its pressure causes an atrophy of the contiguous 
parts, with the formation of a cavity for itself, which 
may extend within the substance even of the bone. 
Here, covered by enlarged mucous membrane, it may 
be wholly hidden from sight. 

For years there may be much trouble with the nose, 
without a suspicion of its true character, especially 
as most people are wholly unaware of the existence 
of the foregoing facts. There may be nose-bleed, | 
frequently and easily excited. Asthmatic coughing | 
may be induced. There may be much pain, seemingly 
of a neuralgic nature. 

The discharges are sometimes exceedingly offen- 
sive, and very likely are attributed to an ulcerated 
condition of the inner nasal chambers. Such a condi- | 
tion, however, generally affects both sides of the 
nose, while in the case of a calculus the trouble is 
always confined to the affected side. 

Occasionally the patient is aware that the discharge 
is “gritty.” This is a pretty sure sign of the presence 
of a calculus, the grit being minute fragments of the 
stone. A probe will quickly settle the question by 
the hard feeling and the grating sound. 

If a calculus is present, the physician, after some 
preparation of the parts, will readily extract it, 
though he may have to pry it out of its nest. At 
once all the old symptoms cease, and the nostril re- 
turns to its normal condition. 


‘ 


THE STAR 61 CYGNI. | 


| to read the 


There are many features of interest that cluster 
around the little star, between the fifth and sixth | 
magnitudes, known as 61 Cygni, besides the fact that | 
it is our nearest neighbor among the stars that shine | 
in the Northern Hemisphere. 

The stars are called fixed, because, to the unaided 
eye, they seem to preserve the same relative position. | 
Orion and the Pleiades look as they did a thousand | 
years ago; not a single star has changed its place. | 
When the telescope, however, measures spaces invis- 
ible to the eye, it is found that the stars are all mov- 
ing, but so slowly on account of their great distance, 
that the eye cannot detect the changed position in | 
thousands of years. | 

The movement will be perceptible, in some of the | 
brightest stars, in ten thousand years, and a varia- 
tion in the form of the constellations will be evident 
in a hundred thousand years. 

The change in the position of a star, great or small, 
according to its distance, is called its proper motion. 
The brightest stars have generally the greatest proper 
motion. There are exceptions to this law, and 61 
Cygni is only exceeded by one star in the amount of 
its proper motion, and is, for this reason, called “the | 
flying star.”” Its annual proper motion is 5.2 in a} 
straight line, or ‘‘in the line of sight,” and its annual 
journey in the heavens amounts to a thousand million | 
miles. | 

The star 61 Cygni is a double star. It is made up | 
of two stars between the fifth and sixth magnitudes, | 
nearly equal in size, and yellow in color. These two 
stars are suns, and constitute a binary system, sun 
revolving around sun. So immense is the orbit in 
which they move around each other, that during a 
century and a quarter of observation, the two suns 
seemed to move in parallel tracks. 

In 1875, deviations were detected showing the prob- 
ability of a mutual revolution, and in 1880, an approxi 


| amusement of the rest of the company, all of whom 


and asked how many of them it would take to make 
a bushel. 

A great variety of estimates was offered. One 
reckless person said fifty thousand, to the great 


had guessed a much smaller number. 

“‘Well, gentlemen,” said the storekeeper, “there 
are one hundred and nineteen thonsand such beans 
in a bushel.’”’ 

No one was inclined to believe him at first, but he 
showed them that it took sixty to weigh half an 
ounce, and a little calculation convinced them that 
his large figures must be approximately correct. 

“Now, then,” said the grocer, “how many dollar 
bills will it take to weigh as much as a silver dollar?” 

One said a hundred; another guessed seventy-five, 
and one man, remembering the beans, put the figures 
at three hundred. 

“All wrong,” replied the grocer. “It takes just 
twenty-two,” and that also he proved by the scales. 


— 


SOMETHING HOT. 


Nothing is so unmistakable as the odor of scorched 
woollen, and nothing more inevitably conveys a sense 
of domestic calamity. It may recall that dismal day | 
when we burned our Sunday gown, or go-to-meeting | 
jacket, by too close an acquaintance with the air-tight 
stove, or it may suggest the morning when, in press- 
ing father’s Christmas stockings, the flatiron left on 





| one a triangular spot of brown. There is one case on 


record, however, of a burning which suggested only 
pleasant ideas. 


One day, little Polly was driving with the rest of 
the family, when this disagreeable odor penetrated 
the air, doubtless proceeding from one of the country 
houses which they were then passing. 

“Something is burning,” said one of the company, 
sniffing the air. 

“Feathers!” suggested another. 

“Hair!” 

“Flannel !”” 

“I guess I know what it is,” piped up little Polly, 


| in all seriousness, “I’ve got a piece of peppermint in 


my mouth, and it burns my tongue awfully!” 


a 


THAT WAS ALL. 


Old truths are all the time receiving new illustra- 
tion. Here, for example, is a photographer’s story, 
to show that great effects often proceed from seem- 
ingly insufficient causes : 


“Tt was in the old days of the wet-plate method,” 
said a photographer, “when an exposure of twenty 
seconds was necessary, and a sitter had to be abso- 
lutely quiet. I had my subject as I wanted him, and 
took off the cap. 

“I left the room for a moment, and on returning 
found everything all right, apparently. Apparently, 
I say, but when I went into the dark room and de- 
veloped the plate, I found it most terribly blurred. It 
looked as if the sitter had turned a handspring or 


thrown a somersault. When I went back I was 
angry. 

“What did you do?’ I asked. 

‘Nothing,’ was the innocent answer. ‘Why?’ 


‘Look at that plate,’ I said, ‘and then tell me you 
didn’t move.’ 

‘Here my sitter began to laugh at his picture. 
‘Well, I declare I wouldn’t ’a’ thought that just 
going over to the window a minute would have done 
all that. I sat right down again.’ ” 


— 


JUMBLED. 


The enterprising bill-sticker is always on the look- 
out for an opportunity to post another bill, and is by 
no means squeamish about covering or half-covering 
another man’s work. The final result is sometimes 
confusing. 


Mr. C. Spurgeon, son of the famous Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon, mentioned lately in a lecture that on one 
occasion when he and another gentleman were an- 
nounced to —_ special sermons, he was astonished 

ollowing announcement on a wall: 

“£10 Reward. Lost——Two Fat Heifers. Mr. J.J. 
Knight and Mr. C. Spurgeon.” 

On another wall, where one bill-poster after an- 
other had posted his notice, the following announce- 
ment was to be read: 

“Pigs fattened in six weeks on T'he Englishman, 
edited by Dr. Kenealy. Price 2d. weekly, and Kills 
fleas, beetles, insects and all kinds of vermin. Perry 
Davis’ Pain-Killer cures smoky chimneys, and notice 
to mothers, feed your infants on Bond’s Marking Ink, 
6d. per bottle.” 


——$<=————— 


NATURAL. 


“After all, he isn’t such a bad fellow,” said an 
author of a critic at whom he had always railed. ‘‘He 
has some gleams of reason. Did you see the good 
things he said about my novel?’”” The New York 
Tribune gives us another such natural conclusion. 

“Mamma,” said Rosamond to her mother, one day, 
“if Aunt Sue isn’t better than Uncle John, she knows 
lots more.”’ 

“Who told you that?”’ asked her mother. 

“Nobody told me. I just thinked it out myself. 
*Cause Cousin Kate and I were playing with the 
blocks, and we both wanted to build a house at the 
same time, and Uncle John said, ‘Now, let Kate build 
a house first and then you can build one.” And Aunt 
Sue said, ‘Kate, let Rosamond do zactly as she 
pleases.’” 


— 


CONCLUSIVE. 


Mr. Simkins is a great enthusiast on the subject of 
“chest-protectors,”” which he recommends to people 
on every occasion. 





“A great thing!’’ he says. “They make people 
more healthy, increase their strength, and lengthen | 
their lives.” | 

“But what about our ancestors?’’ some one asked. | 
“They didn’t have any chest-protectors, did they?” 

“They did not,” said Mr. Simkins, triumphantly, 
All dead!” 


“and where are they now? 
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necessarily be so, or it would prevent the light 
from entering. A small cinder, a little dirt, or a 
loosened eyelash, lodged upon this covering of the 
front of the eye, will cause great pain, and if not 
removed may ruin the eyesight. 

Then the favorite twilight—the hour so fasci- 
nating to many young people for the reading of 
books and magazines, after the day’s work is 
done—puts the eyes in an unfavorable condition, 
for there is not light enough to enable them to see 
clearly without strain. It is also a bad plan to 


THE CARE OF OUR EYES IN YOUTH. | use the eyes in reading or writing, or sewing or 


By Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa. | 


I suppose that young people think little of their | 
eyes, except, as a lad said to me the other night, | 


embroidering, when one is over-tired from any 
cause, as from hard study, hard play, or hard 
work of the body. 

It is also injurious to the eyes to read in the 


_THE YOUTH'S COMPANTON. _ 


that they are very good things to see with. What | morning before breakfast, or when food has not 
their unhappiness would be if they could not see, | been taken for some hours. If it is necessary to 
they seldom think; and this is as it should be. study or read before breakfast, a glass of milk, 
People with good legs and arms rarely give thought | or a piece of bread and butter, or other refresh- 


to them, and enjoy their use without much con- | 
cern as to how they are made. | 
It is important, however, that even young per- | 


sons should know that they may do themselves | the large cities are obliged to work by gas light or | 


much harm by ignorantly abusing any of the | 
parts of the body. Every boy knows that if he | 
puts his hand in the fire he will burn it, and that 
if he gets his leg under a cart-wheel in motion the 
leg is likely to be broken, and, therefore, few boys | 
are foolish enough to put their hands in the fire, or | 
careless enough to put their legs under a moving | 
cart-wheel. 


ment of the kind, ought to be taken. 
It is harmful to use the eyes with insufficient 
light. Many of the clerks in the great offices in 


electric light. This is unnatural and injurious. 
The best light in the world for human eyes is 
good, honest daylight. Every artificial light is, 
at the best, a substitute for it, and every young 
person should endeavor to get as many lessons as 
possible by daylight, and to do by artificial light 
as little studying as is practicable. 

Of course, in the long winter evening, some 


But we had to be taught that fire will burn, | studying must be done in this way, but much 
and that heavy bodies pressed on lighter ones | should not be done. There are many interesting 
will crush or break them. We learned all this so | stories of great men and women who have become 
long ago, that we have forgotten how the knowl- | learned through study by the light of a tallow dip, 


edge came to us. Perhaps we think we now or from the dancing firelight from an open fire- 


know how to take care of our limbs, to protect place. Ihave no doubt these stories are true, and | 


them from fire and water, and ourselves from | great praise is due those who overcome difficulties 
burning or drowning, by what the philosophers | such as that of poor light for study. But the fact 
call “‘intuition’’—a word that may be defined | remains true that plenty of good light is necessary 


an effort to acquire it. 





roughly as knowledge that comes to us without | for the proper care of eyes, and many of these 
| great people probably injured their eyes while 
| achieving greatness. 

Teachers do not always agree with the advice 
of physicians. They think we sometimes lay too 
much stress upon the kind of light and the kind 
of air, the number of boys and girls that should 
be in a room at a time, and the number of hours 
of study. But it is my opinion that the doctors 


But intuition has nothing to do with our know- | 
ing how to take care of ourselves. We learned it 
by observation or by bitter experience. Many is | 
the burn, many the injury, many the ducking, | 
that a boy got before he learned to take better | 
care of himself. | 

Fortunately for us, we are not so apt to injure 
our eyes as our legs and arms. Unless we are | 
extremely careless, we cannot readily do ane 
harm, either in youth or when we are grown. | 
Yet it must be said, that very young people some- | 
times play with scissors and knives, and older | 
young people with pea-shooters and the like, and 
that eyes are sometimes ruined with these in- 
struments. 

Only the other day a lady in New York lost her 
sight while she was engaged in shopping, because 
some idle and careless cash-boys shot her in the 
eye in playing with each other. | 

To shoot or throw anything when it may possi- | 


are right in most of their criticisms, and that the | 


teachers are unwise in not listening to us more 
than they do. 

We may not be able to alter these things, and 
must perhaps use our eyes too many hours during 
the day. But any one may remember that when 
he has studied all day he cannot read all night, or 
a great part of the night, or even much time in 
the evening or ‘‘between hours.’’ Rest is needed 
for the eyes at this time; they need to be reno- 


| vated, just as the muscles of the arms and legs 


need rest after great exercise. 
A change of occupation with the eyes is helpful. 


bly injure a human eye is a dangerous and wicked | The mechanical part of sight, the eyeball and its 
thing, for the light of the body is the eye. To|contents—the outer part—is a very interesting 
destroy that is to leave a living temple in dark- contrivance, which the amateur photographers who 
ness. Imagine a great palace, full of magnificent | read this can well understand. Among the other 
columns and ceilings, and inlaid floors and mirrors, | parts of this apparatus for seeing is a beautiful 
statuary and pictures, which it is impossible to | arrangement that corresponds pretty exactly with 
light. Of what use would be all its splendors? In | the screw of an opera-glass, by which the eye is 
imagining this we have some conception of the | arranged for seeing objects at different distances. 








darkness of the human body with the eyes put | 
out. 

The eyeballs are so carefully protected by the 
eyelids and eyelashes, and they are so deeply set 
in bony cases, like precious jewels in mahogany 
and velvet jewel-boxes, with curtains in front of 
them, that these organs—so much more precious 
than any jewels—are injured only when one is 
exposed to great dangers, which usually may be 
avoided. 

For the ordinary occurrences of life this pro- | 
tection is sufficient. When we are walking in a | 
strong wind we quickly shut our eyes, and keep | 
out the dust and other irritating things that the | 
wind puts in such active circulation. 

When we dive under water we close our eyes. 
When objects are whirled near us we get our 
heads out of the way in a second. When the 
light is very blinding we pull the curtains over | 
our eyes, and the telegraphic summons to do so 
from the nerves comes so quickly that in ninety- 
nine cases in a hundred we can protect ourselves. 

So that in what I have to say I shall lay little 
stress upon care in preventing things from getting 
into the eyes. I shall suppose that has been 
learned long ago. 

But an intelligent self-control is necessary to 
protect the eye from undue use under injurious 
conditions. It should not be forgotten that good 
eyes are the better for being used. Like any other 
machines made to use, it is better that their parts 
should be kept in action. But just as material 
machines need unscrewing and oiling and riveting, 
and just as they must wear out if they are not 
repaired or renovated, so will human eyes give 
out unless they are made new by rest. 

What are some of the injurious conditions under 
which the eyes should not be used? Pure air is 
essential for perfect eyesight. Foul air, over- 
laden with dirt of any kind or injurious vapors, 
is hurtful to the eyes. A place where offal is 
being removed or stirred about, or a room that is | 
not kept clean, so that dust is constantly rising, 
is a bad place for eyes. | 

The front of the eye, its window,—for the pupil, | 
the black spot through which the light enters is a 
real window,—is a very delicate thing. It must 








It is by means of this muscle that we are able one 
instant to look upon the printed page, and the 
next out of the window upon the scenery, and see 
all with equal distinction. 

If there were not such an arrangement, the eye 
could not accommodate itself for seeing objects 
at different distances. This muscle begins to 
work almost as soon as life begins. One of the 
first things that a child learns to do is to adapt its 
eyes to the rattle in its hand, and to its nurse’s or 
mother’s face; and the work of this muscle goes 
on, never at rest except in sleep, until the eyes are 
closed forever. 

At the age of about forty years the power of 
this muscle begins to fail so much that it can no 
longer work as rapidly or as thoroughly as when 
the owner of it was young. Then spectacles are 
called into aid. People who have taken good care 
of their health and their eyes can do something 
toward preserving the power of this muscle. 
They may postpone this period a little, but not a 
great deal, for the spectacles are as inevitable as 
the time of life. 

To rest this muscle we turn our eyes from near 
objects to distant objects. That is one reason why 
vacations are so useful—summer vacations espe- 
cially—when we can turn our eyes upon beautiful 
landscapes. We may shoot, or play tennis, or do 
other things which take the eyes away from books 
and other near objects. 

This is necessary, because this muscle, which I 
have compared to the screw of the opera-glass, is 
much more in use when we look at near objects 
than when we look at those which are compara- 
tively distant. 

There are many exceptions to the eyes which 
only require glasses for reading when they come 
to be forty years of age. Such people have short- 
sighted eyes. The eyeballs are too long—stretched 
out, as it were. When these persons come to be 
middle-aged men and women they do not always 
require glasses to read with, but they never see as 
well at a distance as tfose who are not near- 
sighted, although the popular idea is that near 
sight improves with age. 

I will not enter into any scientific description of 
the conditions which cause even some young 


people to require glasses. 
one of the causes of short-sightedness is the 
absence of good light, the habit of bending much 
in study, and insufficient air and exercise. 

Young people who live much in the open air, 
who ride on horseback, or shoot, or play games 
requiring distant sight, are much less likely to be 
near-sighted than people who take their exercise 
in close rooms, and do not choose more active 
out-door occupations. 

There are youthful eyes of another kind that re- 
quire glasses tO read with—the weak eyes—those in 
which the screw of the opera-glass, the muscle of 
accommodation is not strong enough. Such eyes 
soon blur, and the letters run together in reading. 

It is a dangerous thing to make certain applica- 


tions to the eyes. Prize-fighters, and people of | 


bad disposition who get into quarrels and get 


black eyes, are in the habit of applying poultices | 


made of oysters or tea leaves to take away the 
pain and the disfigurement. Sometimes quiet 


people, who have met with accidents with their | 


eyes, do not know better than to employ such 
dangerous treatment as this. 


Poultices applied to the eyes are very apt to| 


weaken their delicate structure, so that they are 
easily destroyed. I have seen, as have many 
other men who treat diseases of the eye, eyes de- 
stroyed by this practice. Bathing the eyes with 
lukewarm or with hot or cold water, is a perfectly 


safe method, until some good advice can be got; | 
but binding the eye up tightly with any warm 


application is very dangerous. 

Even if a young person has good eyes, but 
becomes delicate through bad habits, a bad method 
of living, or through sickness for which he is not 
at all responsible, the eyes, like other parts of the 
body, suffer much. The muscles of the eye, of 
which there are a great many, both inside and 
outside, become weak, like the muscles of other 
parts of the body. 

When people are recovering from measles, scar- 
let fever or other diseases, they should take great 
care never to over-use the eyes. Whatever use of 
the eyes is permitted under such circumstances 
should be with large objects and with good light. 
Reading fine print, and looking at small objects, 
should be avoided until the body is strong. 


When any young person is unable to see ata) 


distance objects that are ordinarily seen by his or 


her companions, such as the name of a ship or | 


boat on the water, or a sign on the street, or a 
number on the corner, it is pretty good evidence 
that the optical apparatus is defective, and some- 
thing ought to be done to make his eyes, if possi- 
ble, like those of his companions. Nowadays 
there are inspectors in many of the schools to 
look after these things. It is nonsense to say that 
glasses are injurious to such defective eyes. They 


enable many boys and girls, who were formerly | 
unable to continue their studies, to become as | 
learned and useful as their fellows who are not | 


obliged to use glasses. 


It is a queer fact that some persons who are | 


short-sighted, and cannot tell one person’s face 
from another, think they can see well enough, be- 
cause they have seen in that way all their lives, 
and have never compared their sight with others. 
It is only by comparison with others of great and 
noble character that we can tell where our char- 
acters are defective ; and just so it is only by com- 
paring our eyesight with that of persons who we 
know are able to see far and clearly, that we are 
always able to determine whether our own is 
defective. 

Let no one assume, therefore, that his eyes are 
perfect, unless he has made what the scientific 
men call ‘‘a comparative test,” that is, unless he 
has found out whether he can see as well with his 
eyes as most of the people about him. 

There is one queer defect in a few eyes, which 
is more common in males than females. This is 
the defect called color-blindness. Yet those who 
are color-blind, who cannot tell red from green, 
and who cannot match worsteds, sometimes suffer 
from this defect, with which they are born, for 
years without knowing it. A color-blind locomo- 
tive engineer or ocean pilot is a dangerous person, 
and yet many such have been found in the exam- 
inations of recent times. 

If you are interested in the study of optics, you 
will be able to investigate many interesting ques- 
tions which I have only had time to hint at in 
this article. 

$< @>—_—__—_—— 


STRANGE DWELLING-PLACES. 


Birds occasionally show a peculiar taste in seek- 
ing a place for nest-building. The author of 
“Glimpses of Animal Life’’ tells of a water-wag- 
tail which built her nest in a noisy brass foundry, 
and of a wren which chose her habitation in the 
body of a dead hawk, nailed toa barn. He also 
cites the following instances of bird daring and 
self-possession : 

At Hesse Darmstadt, about thirty years ago, 


I will simply say that 


201 


one of the parent birds must have travelled with 
the nest, and provided food for their babies. 

In 1877, a water-wagtail in England built her 
nest on the framework beneath a railway car- 
riage which was run about forty miles daily. 
The male bird was each day observed by the 
station - master, awaiting, with evident interest 
and anxiety, the return of his family from their 
periodical tours. 

The next year the same bird returned, built her 
nest in the old place, and again took her daily 
jaunts. 

Another pair of wagtails built their nest in a 
hollow, under a sleeper of the Brighton railway. 
Although trains were passing over the nest all 
, day long, the young were hatched and reared in 
| this noisy home. Other birds of this species 
| built their nest in an old wall near a quarry, 
within a few yards of men who were constantly 
at work on stone, and occasionally blasting it. 


| 

| 
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WHAT SOUTHERN WOMEN WORE. 
| 


| ‘Recipe for a pink dye. Cuta plug out of a 
| pumpkin; take out seed and put in your yarn; 
then pour in poke-berry juice and a little copperas. 
Replace the plug, and let it stand twenty-four 
hours.” 

This is the first memorandum that meets my 
| eye in a little “Confederate receipt book.’ It is 

not a dainty little book in black and gold, it is 
home-made, of coarse brown paper sewed together 
with homespun cotton, and is written with a quill. 
The ink, even, has a peculiar bronzed look, recall- 
|ing our home-made inks of those days, which 
| were sticky, and had an unpleasant odor. 
| The Confederate woman dyed everything— 
| goose feathers for bonnets, straw to braid bonnets 
and hats, old dresses, gloves and stockings. So 
universal was the practice that we sang: 
“polls the kettle hot and fast, 
With bark of plum and walnut, 
Gathered in the days long past.” 

Bonnets properly head the list of our wonderful 
costumes. When the war begun, bonnets were 
worn small. We continued to wear them just as 
they were, forgetting, in our preoccupation, that 
there was such a thing as change of fashion. I 
will quote from a letter written about that time: 

“Gradually a lady here and there appeared in 
a bonnet of novel shape, unlike anything our 
Confederate eyes had rested upon, with a sort of 
front portico or balustrade addition, and this artis- 
tically covered with more or less of ribbon, lace 
or flowers. I learned upon inquiry that word had 
come through the blockade that ‘bonnets were 
worn larger in front.’ 

‘Next there came a whisper that ‘bonnets were 
worn larger behind.’ In an incredibly short time 
| there appeared excrescences of divers hues and 
| contrivance, obtruding from the backs of ladies’ 
| heads—sheds as it were, built upon the original 
| body of the bonnet. 
| “Day by day this disease of the bonnet spread 

through our congregation, until rows of ladies, 
| having caught the contagion, might be seen sitting 
| ina state of deep satisfaction under these ingenious 
and picturesque arborescences.” 
These bonnets became so vast that I heard of 
| one madé of six yards of tarlatan, costing forty 
dollars in Confederate money, with twenty camelias 
| of dyed goose feathers. We plaited our hats of 
| split straw, of the silky inside of corn husks, or 
of palmetto. They were pressed on a jar, so that 
there was no great variety of shape. Then they 
| were painted with some home-made dye or black- 
ing. 

To see the beauty of the village walk up the 
church aisle in such a hat, trimmed with what we 
all recognized as a strip of her father’s dressing- 
robe, did not even provoke a smile, so conscious 
was each one of similar triumphs upon her own 

person. 

| Tremember well a sad case of my own. I had 
| found, in some secret corner, a can of old carriage 
| varnish—the genuine article. Proudly I decided 
| that my hat should outshine all others. But when 
| I went out into the sunshine, the varnish melted 
and oozed through the straw. Perhaps the reader 
may imagine the result. 

After 1862, when calicoes became hard to get 
even at forty dollars a yard, Southern women took 
to homespun for domestic wear. Then began such 
an epoch of dyeing, of weaving, and exchanging 
of patterns! 

But only the country people were fortunate 
enough to have homespuns. We poor denizens 
of the cities had to use anything that came to 
hand. The result was remarkable. I ha¥e seen 
a family of children dressed in old flowered chintz 
curtains, with aprons of bed-ticking. 

One young belle achieved a masterpiece. Out 
of several old silk umbrellas she made a skirt, 
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a black redstart built her nest on the collision | retaining the umbrella shape. As we adhered to 
spring of a railway carriage which had remained our before-the-war crinoline, renewing broken 
for some time out of use. Five eggs were depos- | wires or reeds with strips of split white-oak, this 
ited, and the station-master for a long time re- | lady much resembled a perambulating umbrella. 
frained from using the carriage. At length, how- But she wore the skirt with great pride, and with 


ever, it could be no longer dispensed with, and 
was attached to a train and sent away. 


| a waist made of her father’s wedding coat. 
A balmoral skirt with bright-colored stripes was 


Four days and three nights elapsed before its | 


| somt through the blockade. In her ignorance of 
return, and during all this time it was in motion. 


the world of the fashions, it did not occur to the 


| When it arrived at its own station, however, the | lady who had received this gift that such a pretty 


young birds had not only been hatched, but were | dress was to be hidden. So she innocently wore 
in a lively condition. It was evident that at least | it as adress. For buttons, we found persimmon 
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seeds, with two holes drilled through them, or pieces | 
of gourd covered with cloth, very serviceable. Honey- | 
locust thorns made hairpins. Happy was the maiden 
whose lover sent her a paper of needles or pins, as 
spoils from some sutler’s wagon! We threaded over 
our old tooth-brushes with hog-bristles. 

Shoes were our greatest trouble. Each woman 
became her own shoemaker. First of all, a negro 
cobbler could make a last approximating the size of 
her feet; a good fit was not thought of. Then the 
uppers were made of scraps left from father’s and 
brother’s old clothes, the main body of the garments 
having gone into clothes for the boys or cloaks for 
the girls. Heavy leather, obtained from country tan- 
yards, made the soles, and our own dainty hands 
plied the awl to sew on the uppers. 

Tanned sheep and kid skin made soft but very 
“stretchy” shoes. The boys and the negroes wore 
heavy, home-tanned leather shoes with wooden soles. 
Those were noisy households where there were many 
boys, or where, as was often the case, the carpets had 
been taken up, made into bed-coverings, and sent to 
camp or hospital. 

Gloves were easily made, of linen for summer and 
cloth for winter. Best of all were those of old black 
silk, scraped like lint, spun with cotton, and knitted 
into shape. 

Except for the bitter sadness of it, the way we got 
our mourning would have been funny. Crape could 
not be had. The demand for all black goods had 
been so great that the supply on hand was soon ex- 
hausted. So a regular system of exchange was insti- 
tuted. 

When a loved one was killed, some one, perhaps a 
stranger, for our common needs made us all sisters, 
came and offered to exchange her mourning, which 
she was just leaving off, for our colored clothes. The 
trade was gladly made, without regard to the fit of 
the garments. 

Certain ladies who came to Richmond immediately 
after the war, and went to St. Paul’s, the most fash- 
ionable church, said they would have thought they 
were at a masquerade, but for the sad faces and the 
worn forms dressed in those strange costumes. 

God bless the peace that now lets us laugh over 
those days of privations! C. M. Lynn. 


—__+or 
For the Companion. 


““ME ’N’ PEARLINE.” 


When the summer days grew long and weary, and 
the sun had waxed fierce in the heavens, old Juno, 
the sable queen who ruled our kitchen, was taken 
with a “misery” in her side. 

It was an old complaint of Juno’s; but, partly to 
give her summer laziness relief, and partly, also, in 
order to hear no more of that disqualifying “‘misery,” 
we paid four dollars a month to an agile, ebon little 
maid-of-all-work, “‘jes’ ’bout fo’teen,”’ as she informed 
us. We thought to make her useful as a house-girl, 
but Juno and our own incapacity forbade. Juno, 
who for months past had easily performed all the 
work of our very small household, promptly made it 
evident that Iris’s sole excuse for being was to do the 
cook’s bidding. 

Her name was Iris Amaryllis Veranda Clemency 
Electrophena Sampson, but time was precious, and 
we called her Iris. Save for the glint of her eyes and 
the gleam of her teeth, this Iris was as black as the 
hackneyed blackness of the ace of spades. But there 
was no more gloom about Iris than about her name- 
sake in the cloud. She took life radiantly, not to say 
defiantly. Her deficiencies were to her a matter of 
serene indifference, and she broke our china and 
shivered our glass with irrepressible hilarity. 

Her spirits, indeed, were not to be quelled by any 
calamity short of inadequate rations. She accom- 
plished her chief aim in life when she got herself fed; 
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herself more than enough for one boss. It was her | grease,” grumbled Juno. “Hit gwan git trompled 
serenity that upset Juno. It is incredible how exas- | ter death, fo’ dat time, howsomever, ef hit doan keep 
perating a quality serenity can become when employed | outen my kitchen.” 

by genius, and Iris had genius of the sort required to| Thereupon the foster-mother tied her nursling by | 
make herself intolerable. | one of its legs to a stake in the ground, and visited it, | 
“Dat gal?” said Juno once, with a fine scorn. | upon an average, every ten minutes. 
“She ain’ got no compunctiousness, she doan mind “Hukkum you doan spen’ yo’ pains larnin’ house- | 
scoldin’, nur shamin’, nur ’xhortin’ no mo’n nothin’; business?” scolded Juno. “You mighty special wi’ | 
hit all dreens offen her lak water from a duck’s back, | dat chicken, an’ yit you can’t tetch a plate, nur a dish, 
praise de Lawd!” nur & cup, Dur a saucer, nur even a glass gobler, ’dout 
Iris did not resent, in the least, this estimate of her puttin’ ’em in danger. De quality you wuks fur ’ll 
character. | have ter tek ter tinware, sho’, an’ I’m bound you'll 


respec’ for Iris ter pay tention ter sich a ole cullud 


is got too much patience, I is, ter worry wid her.” 
But Juno worried with Iris, to the benefit of her 
health, apparently. The continuous demand upon 
her vituperative energies seemed to act as a tonic, for 
we heard no more of that ‘“‘misery” in the side as long 
as Iris stayed with us. 
“Pears lak she air the harum-scarumest hop-o’- 
chance in all Massissip’,” Juno declared. ‘The only 
gift o’ gumption she is got is chickens. She air 
But land sakes! sich a 


nat’rally hefty with fowels. 

wastin’ o’ time! Look at her, now, standin’ yander, 
doin’ of nothin’! You, Iris! Why n’t you go dror 
dat water, an’ wash out dem kitchen-tow’ls I done 
tole you? Sich laziness, may I be blessed!” 

Juno herself, at that moment, was taking her ease 
upon a bench under the china-tree; wherefore should 
she bestir herself when there was a spry “gal 0’ fo’- 
teen” to order around? Moreover, Juno argued that 
if it was not equal to a day’s labor to get an hour’s 
work out of Iris, then nobody knew anything about 
it. 

“You triflin’, skippin’ figger, what you atter, now, 
standin’ stock-still dar?” 

Iris, absorbed in the contemplation of some object 
that was out of her task-mistress’s range of vision, 
paid no heed. 

“Can’t you answer me?” screamed Juno. 

“Dat ar hen! Dat ar hen!” said Iris, with uplifted 
finger, but without changing her attitude of absorbed 
watchfulness. 

“‘Wha’ de matter wi’ de hen?” inquired Juno, 
dragging herself up from the bench, and waddling 
over to Iris. Juno was very stout and clumsy, but 
her curiosity was strong enough to move her. 

“Hit do act so plum’ foolish,” said Iris. ‘Got blin’ 
staggers, same ez a hawse.”’ 

Then she pounced upon the chicken, and having 
captured it sat flat upon the ground, with a distinctly 
business-like air. 

“You ’spec’ you gwan cuore ’im?” demanded Juno, 
looking on with an interest she would have liked to 
disguise. 

Iris made no reply, but proceeded to pull from the 
hen’s wing one of the largest feathers. Then, catch- 
ing up the skin at the back of its neck, she thrust the 
quill through it, and set the stumbling creature upon 
the ground. 

“Name o’ sense, who larnt you sich a way?” ex- 
claimed Juno, interested still in Iris’s surgery, but 
scornful. 

“I see my gran’mammy do it fo’ she died,” an- 
swered Iris. “Look, now, dat same hen gwan be 
better, fo’ dis time ter-morrer.”’ 

And so it was. 

“Well! Well!” Juno commented. 
0’ sich a way, but seein’ is believin’.” 

Iris performed this cure in one of the early days of 
our acquaintance. Not long afterward, she discovered 
ahen that had stolen her nest and was hatching a 
brood of eleven chickens. When the hen came off, 
she left one egg unhatched. 

“Jes’ ez well tho’ hit away,” was Juno’s advice. 
But Iris did not follow it. 


“T is hear tell 











to get herself clothed was no affair of this astute 
damsel, who had discovered that 
other people would attend to her 
wardrobe if she only neglected it 
long enough. 

She informed us, in the beginning, 
that she was irresponsible; which, 
being interpreted, signified that she 
had neither father nor mother, nor 
brother nor sister, no kith nor kin to 
whose authority we could appeal in 
case of any delinquency on her part. 
But we soon discovered that the 
word was not inapplicable in the 
sense laid down in the dictionary. 

Her ignorance was surpassed by 
nothing within our ken but her self- 
conceit. She listened to all instruc- 
tions with an indulgent condescen- 
sion, and then followed her own way, 
which was usually to leave undone 
what she was told to do, and to do 
what she found most amusing. 

She chewed gum by the day, but 
this industry did not interfere with 
her singing loud hallelujahs by the 
hour. We winked at the gum-chew- 
ing, though it was done with empha- 
sis, but to the hallelujahs we could 
not turn a deaf ear. To Iris’s un- 
bounded amazement, we remonstra- 
ted. 

“Land o’ Glory!” she exclaimed, 
rolling her eyes in a kind of scan- 
dalized horror. ‘Doan you-uns 
b’lievein rulligion? I could n’ nuver 
keep spry be-douten I gits rulligion nine times a day.” 

“You on-reverent flibberty-gibbet!”’ said Juno, “I 
dunno ’bout yo’ gittin’ rulligion naire time once, but 
I knows you falls fum grace mo’ ’n any nine times a 
day. You tek dat broom, an’ go bu’n dat trash-pile; 
don’t, Pll —” 

For a very brief season we labored under the delu- 
sion that we could manage Iris. We soon perceived 
that it would have been less presumptuous to under- 
take to steer a ship without a rudder, and we were 
presently fain to surrender her openly to Juno’s con- 
trol. 

Iris grinned a cheerful acquiescence in this arrange- 
ment. 

“T been a-thinkin’, all along,” she said, “how one 
boss is enough fur one gal o’ fo’teen.” 

And then that “gal o’ fo’teen” proceeded to prove 








A day or two passed, and then we began to notice 
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sound. 
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chirping 


“Tris, are you turning to a chicken?” we asked, 
jocosely. 

Iris grinned. ‘Ef I ain’ no chicken, I is most de 
same ez a hen,” she said, as she unfastened her dress 
and showed us a chicken just out of its shell. She 
had carried the egg in her bosom, and had completed 
the hen’s work! 

Of course, that was an exceptional chick. It fol- 
lowed Iris just as its brothers and sisters followed the 
old feathered mother. It hopped upon her back when- 
ever she sat down, it ate from her hand, made itself 
free of the house, and soon became a nuisance to all 
in the house but Iris. 

“Dat same chicken is de fattes’, sassyes’ critter of 
dis lot. Time hit’s cookin’-size, hit’ll fry in hit’s own 





“Lor’, ma’am,” she confided to us, “I got too much | manage ter batter dat out o’ all shape.” 


Juno certainly had just ground for this prophecy. 


lady ez her. Ef I wuz ter study mindin’ of her de- | Iris"could not or would not learn to handle glass or 
mands, she’d wuk my bones dat dry they’d rattle | china with any degree of care. When she broke a 
dishyer gal outen dishyer place in less ’n no time. I | plate or smashed a goblet, she seemed to think she 





made amends by chanting, on the instant, a cheerful 
composition of this sort: 


“Anoder tumbler bust, 
An’ anoder plate in two.” 


But Iris broke one piece too many, when she shiv- 
ered to atoms a gorgeous red and yellow pitcher 
which was Juno’s own property. Juno declared that 
she and the destroyer could no longer live together, 
that either she or Iris must go. The decision was in 
Juno’s favor, of course, for upon reckoning up our 
own losses, we discovered that at the end of two 
months the “gal o’ fo’teen’” had cost, exclusive of 
wages, just nine dollars and thirty cents. 

“Why, Lis plum’ ’stonished!” Iris said, when she 
was told that she must go. “I ain’ nuver had no 
complain’ ter mek o’ you-uns.” 

As we did not wish to acknowledge that we were in 
any way influenced by our cook, we explained that 
we could not afford the loss of so much crockery. 

“How much?” she asked. 

We told her. Her eyes expanded im amazement, 
and her face assumed a peculiar ashen hue, indicative 
of fear. 

“Hit’s a heap o’ money,” she remarked, huskily; 
“mo’n my two months’ pay, aint hit?” 

Yes, it is.” 

“An’ you gwan ter furgive me?” 

“We shall forgive you, Iris.” 
¢‘ Well, you-uns is good folks, sho’, no matter ef you 
doan b’lieve in rulligion!” 

“The sassy little light-headed fly-up-the-creek! 
She’s nigh an’ about harried the life outen me. Aint 
I glad she’s gone!” said Juno. 

But Iris was not gone—not yet; she came back 
when she had reached the gate. 

“Please, ma’am, Aunt Juner,” she pleaded, very 
humbly, and with a sob in her voice, “be ’s good ’s 
you kin ter Pearline, an’ doan cook her no sooner ’n 
you must!’’ 

Pearline was the pet chicken, grown now to be a 
spry little pullet. It had broken its string, and came 
pecking at the bare black toes of Iris, into whose 
eyes rushed a sudden moisture. 

“Oh, take the chicken!” cried my sister. “It is 
yours by right.” 

Iris’s gratitude expressed itself in a wild whoop as 
she caught up Pearline to her heart. 

**Pears lak hit’s all de livin’ thing what keers fur 
Iris. 
cents, Miss Collins, Iam, sho!” she declared, hugging 
the chicken. “I’m gwan stay ’long wi’ ole Aunt 
Jimpsey, seven miles down Carter’s Creek, lak I done 
tole you. She ain’ no kin ter me, but she gwan gimme 
shelter, an’ she ain’ got no chaney, ’ceptin’ of a bowl 
high up onter a shelf, an’ I ain’ nuver bruk nothin’ 
ter Aunt Jimpsey’s, an’ you jes’ watch out now, I’m 
gwan pay you dat nine dollars an’ thutty cents, ‘long 
o’ Pearline.” 

Juno grunted her incredulity. 

“‘Pufformance is mo’ hold-fast ’en promusses,” said 


An’ I gwan pay you dat nine dollars an’ thutty | 
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a bad fall, which incapacitated her for work, and she 
went to live with her sister, who rented a cabin and 
a piece of ground not far from Aunt Jimpsey’s neigh- 
borhood, but too far from us for convenient commu- 
nication. Thus we lost sight of Juno also. 

By this time we had ceased to remember Iris, when, 
in the autumn, nearly eighteen months after she left 
our service, a tall, bare-footed black girl, in a tattered 
calico and a very fine hat adorned with a profusion of 
cocks’ plumes, presented herself upon our back porch 
one November noon. 

“Howdy, Miss Collins?’ she grinned, as she shifted 
from one arm to the other a covered basket which 
she carried. 

In that grin we recognized Iris. She had shot up 
like a weed in the year and a half that had elapsed 
since we parted. 

“Aunt Juner, she lowed you warn’ ’spectin’ ter 
see me, nuvver no mo’, but I wuz jes’ boun’ ter 
come, ev’y time I looked at Pearline I wuz jes’ boun’ 
ter come.” 

“And how is Pearline?” we inquired. 

“Dar, now!” exclaimed Iris. “Jes’ lemme sed down, 
an’ I gwan tell you all about me ’n’ Pearline.” 

She settled herself upon the steps at our feet, and 
then she lifted the cover of her basket, and displayed 
a plump speckled hen, contentedly nestled in a lot of 
straw. 

“Dar she!” said Iris. ‘I lowed you-uns ’ud be jes’ 
a-honin’ ter see Pearline, so I brung her long.” 

We expressed our pleasure, and hoped that Pearline 
had conducted herself well. 

“You bet!” said Iris, with enthusiasm. ‘‘She’s the 
outlayin’est, an’ the out-settin’est, an’ the out-hatch- 
in’est hen a-goin’, an’ hawk doan git none o’ her 
chickens, nuther, not ef she know it. Hit’s s’prisin’, 
Miss Collins, I ain’ got no stomick ter eat Pearline’s 
aiggs. Isets ’em all, but you ain’ got no call ter feel 
sich-a-way, an’ so I brung you some.” 

She drew from the other end of the basket a dingy 
blue cotton handkerchief, in which a dozen eggs were 
securely tied. 

We received the present with thanks, and with due 
commendation of Pearline, to which Iris nodded 
smiling approval. Then she suddenly thrust into my 
sister’s hands another and smaller package, saying, 
as she did so, with an odd mingling of pride and con- 
fusion: 

“Count ’m, please ’m.” 

**‘What is this, Iris?’ 

“Six dollars ’m. I’d a fotch hit befo’, but times 
has been sorter catawampus wi’ chickens, an’ I 
thought I’d come along wi’ what I had, an’ bring de 
res’ some yether time. Hit’s three dollars an’ thutty 
cents mo’, aint hit?” 

“Jris, where did you get this money?” my sister 
asked, somewhat severely. 

“I wukked,” answered Iris. ‘Me ’n’ Pearline, an’ 
de yether chickens. Did you reckin I stole ’em six 
dollars?” she asked, gleefully. She was not in the 
least offended. “I s’prised ye, aint 1?” 

We could not deny it, she had certainly greatly 
surprised us. 

“Well,” laughed Iris, “Aunt Juner, she lowed you 
gwan be s’prised.”” 

“Oh yes,” said we. “Aunt Juno isin Aunt Jimp- 
sey’s neighborhood. She can’t be very far from 
you oni” 

“Closer ’n dat; I stays wi’ Aunt Juner now.” 

“You stay with Aunt Juno?” 

“Hit wuz thisher way,” Iris proceeded to explain. 
“Her sister done dade, ’bout fo’ months, an’ nobody 
else would n’ tek no pains wi’ Aunt Juner, so I jes’ 
ups an’ says I’d ’ten’ ter her. Aunt Jimpsey she got 
her own gal, an’ Aunt Juner ain’ got much heft o’ 
herself, long o’ dat fall, ’n so I cooks, an’ I washes, 
an’ I digs de patch, an’ we gits along. De’ ain’ nobody, 
you see, ter mind dat ole cullud lady, in her onhelp- 
less fix, an’ so I jes’ ’dopted her. I is gittin’ mo’ ’n’ 
mo’ sense ev’y day, so’s I’m right smart help.” 

“And you don’t break dishes any more, Iris?” said 
my sister. 

Tris laughed. 

“No dishes ter break,” she answered. “But hit air 
a fac’, I does bang de tins; ’pears lak I can’t help 
hit. Howsomever, I been tryin’ ter raise myself 
better. Fust time I went ter Aunt Juner’s, I tuk a 
dime an’ I bought me a mug a’ de cross-roads sto’, an’ 

I promused myse’f ef de Lawd lowed me ter git dat 
mug home safe, I gwan tek keer he doan git bruk. 
So I druv up a nail in de side o’ de house, an’ dat mug 
a hangin’ dere yet outen Aunt Juner’s reach. Fur 
hit air a fac’, an’ no mistake, ef Aunt Jimpsey’s 
| bowl didn’ stan’ so high on de shelf, hit ’ud a been ter 
| pieces fo’ dis time o’ day.” 
| “Then you don’t use your mug?” 
| “Oh, yes’m, I does use hit. I keeps my money in 
| hit so’s Aunt Juner can’t git at hit.” 
“Oh hd 
“Yes’m. See, Aunt Juner, she mighty ’bligin’; 
| she say she gwan keep me from was’in’ my money. 
She wuz plum’ sot beginst me bringin’ dem six dol- 
lars. She say hit air foolishness an’ ’stravagince ter 
pay money when folks is gin out ’spectin’ hit. But I 
| wuz jes’ boun’ ter bring hit; ev’y time I look at Pear- 
| line I felt b derer an’ be er; an’ so’s not ter 
| spite Aunt Juner, I got up soon in de mawnin’, an’ 
here I come, me ’n’ Pearline.” 
“But Pearline isn’t your only hen?” 
“OQ Lawd love you, no’m! How I gwan mek six 
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she, as Iris turned away, ‘an’ I made sho’ ter bone dollars offen one hen? Dishyer way I done; I laid 
dat gal outen a dollar an’ a half o’ them eight dollars | out some o’ my wage money in hens an’ roosters. 
you paid her, ter mek up fur my pitcher what she | Oh, I got a good passel, an’ well I may, fur hit do 





bruk.” 

“Why, Juno!” we remonstrated. “That pitcher 
was never worth more than a dollar, at the most.” 

“You furgits the interes’ of the price, Miss Collins; 
the interes’,”” Juno reminded us with an air of finan- 
cial acuteness that put us to silence. ‘An’ mo’over 
an’ besides, she done wrastled me outen ten pounds 
o’ my weight.” Juno might have spared twenty 
pounds with advantage. 
none o’ dem nine dollars an’ thutty cents, Miss 
Collins, no, you ain’.” 

That was precisely our own opinion; we were sure 


we had seen the last of Iris when she disappeared | 


down the lane, singing: 


“Ef I had five cents whet wuz all my own, 
Do you reckin I’d was’e hit on Ta pone? 
Trablin’ de Hebbenly road !”’ 
Days, weeks, months passed, and we heard nothing 
of Iris. 
At the end of a year Juno left us. She had suffered 





“An’ you ain’ gwan see | 


| *pear lak Aunt Juner ain’ nuver gwan git her satis- 
| fagtion o’ fried chicken!” 

“And you walked all the way, Iris? 
pretty tired.” 

“Yes’m, some Lis. But I gotter git back ter-night. 
Aunt Juner she was ’sleep when I come, an’ she ain’ 
s’picioned me leavin’.” 

“And what will she say to you when you go back?” 

“Sho’, now, sho’ly, Miss Collins, you been knowin’ 
Aunt Juner,” said Iris, complacently. “She gwan 
| bawl at me. But I got too much patience ter mind 
| *bout dat.” 

‘Well, you must have your dinner, Iris, before you 
| go. And you shall take something with you to pacify 
| Juno.” 

To this arrangement Iris was nothing loth. She 
made a good meal with a clear conscience, fed the 
pampered Pearline from her hand, and cheerfully 
trudged away with a little store of provisions for 
| Aunt Juner” tied in the dingy blue handkerchief, 


You must be 
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E D U C A T t oO N At s the largest and best. Ad/ mate- | | directions, 10 cents, post-paid. Buy of Dealer or 
———— z - ‘ HOME. | ou that ts cleansed or dyed. Send for forder from us. Make address plain, including State. 
. y means of practical Corres pendence instruction | Price-list. 17 Temple Place, Bos- 
THREE HEROES. Ne particulars free. Adc ee ee J ton. 286 5th Avenes, New York. | GLASGO LACE THREAD CO. 
Of the eleven medals given last year by the Life- K. F. KIMBALL, See's 'y, Buffalo, N. Y. } GLASGO, CONN. 
Saving Service for signal acts of bravery in the rescue 




















of drowning persons, three were bestowed upon M A il SUPERIOR 
heroes under the age of fifteen. arch, pri a M ay SUMMER ILK QUALITY, 
One of them was given to Mary Parsons, a little MODERATE 
girl of ten, who lives in a fishing village on the Long are Sesmaneicoan | 
Island coast. From the beach she saw a man and a the Months The popular Silk for Spring and Sum- 
child swept by a jibing boom from a small sailboat mer wear is variously known as India, 
into the waves. She sprang into a skiff and rowed when the Blood |China or Japan Silk. It is most Suvttiie 
out to them, managed with coolness and skill to help f 1 di ee ail 4 
the exhausted man, and after him the child, into her should be renovated and comfortable and is peculiarly adapte 
boat, and brought them safely to shore. ‘ | to prevailing styles of dress. 
Another medal was given to Henry Page, a lad of with | Plain Colors, light and dark, are 65 cents, 


ten years, of the same State, who swam to the rescue 


’ . | 
of a boy twice his size and weight, who was drowning Ayer Ss Sa rsa paril la | go cents, $1.00 and $1.25 per yard. 


in a mill-pond. Young Page, in spite of the desper- Fancy Patterns, in great variety, 75 cents, 


New Mail. 





ate struggles of the other lad, who grappled and and | 85 cents, $1.00, $1.25 per yard; and two Highest Quality, 
dragged him down, retained perfect calmness, and os ‘lines unusually fine at $1.50 and $1.75. Diamond Frame. 
contrived to keep behind him, holding him under the the System fortified | 


Wash Silks, in stripes, checks and plaids, | ONLY | Safety with 


arms while he swam to shore with him. Trigwell’s Ball Head 
The third medal was bestowed on Frederick for the | at $1.00 per y > and Band Brake. 
Walker, a boy of fourteen, who saw two of his com- change of Seasons. VERY HANDSOME. 


panions break through the ice while skating on a 


lake at Schenevus, N.Y. Prepared by | James MeCreery & Co, 


The water was deep; the thin ice as they clutched 


Sole New England Agents 


FOR 


at it broke away. Walker, at the risk of his life, Dr. J. C. Ayer Re Co., | Broadway and 11th St., Little Giant 
dragged himself out to the edge of the chasm, and Lowell. Mass NEW YORK BOYS’ SAFETY. 
> - | * 


with the aid of a long stick succeeded in bringing 
both boys to shore. Half-frozen by the icy water, 
and in momentary danger of death, he worked in the | ~ ; eo a a == 
icy flood with quiet self-possession and indomitable 
courage. 

In these three instances the reader will notice that 
it was not only the bravery of this girl and the two 
boys which gave them success and won for them the 
highest meed of praise which the government can 
bestow, but their coolness and composure in sudden, 
desperate emergencies. 

They had learned when there was no danger to 
“keep their heads,” a useful hint to every other girl ¢ 


Send two stamps for Cata. 


WM. READ & SONS, 
107 ‘Washington St., Boston. 


What a Difference — {tp Jemoss-Miller Model Bodice, 


between the WOMAN who is wedded to This Garment meetsthewant Patent applied for. 
of those who desire something 
old-fashioned ideas and she who is bright _|in,2 Boned Waist to take the 


place of the Corset, and is mod- 


enough to appreciate a new one. Every- elled on lines that give with 


comfort a graceful figure. 


body is striving to get something to make | w<7wiie'materian.”? ™* 




























ties of white material. 


life easier—often it’s right beside them— _| Bonedwith Genuine Whalebone. § 


those who are bright enough toembrace it | iace and drawing ‘ibpom, 
the a a dainty finish 


get the benefits, those who don’ t go back- | anaprovidings means for mak- 


and boy in the country. 








For coughs, colds and consumption Cutler Bros. & 
Co.’s Boston Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam after 50 years’ 















use is to-day without a rival. Try it. [Adv. oun the Back % Ay ‘wed 
canicnaeesniliinecnaitonie Sizes kept in Stock are: 

Good housekeepers are fast finding out that a pure Sing Gaaaise a? = inelu- 
Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a cent a PRICES. 
or two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the most 
delicious of dishes. Avoid goods only recommended by d h ake h d Style 7 aren American Coutil (white only), — 75, 
their eiaageam. (4av.| wards—their wor g rows Narder. ns 710, Regular ce, Fine Jean, a 508. 
<= Pearline makes life easier and cleaner. 710, Long Waist, 2.50. 





In stating size, take a snug measure around the waist 
outside of the dress, and order one size smaller. 
Will be sent by mail, postage ——_ on receipt of the 
| price. One Good Agent wanted in every city. Address, 


T AKE r P| CT URE, Washing and cleaning done with 
r — _ _ —_ enough rs init ‘GEO. FROST & CO., 33 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 
This photographic outfit will do it. It only costs $1.7. et goo exercise—but not ate sc i 


Read about it in March 27th ComPanron. enough to tire the body or ruffle the 
SHERBROOKE, QUE., CANADA, March 11, 1890. temper. 
PERRY Mason & Co., 


GENTLEMEN :—I send you by to-day’s mail some pho- Not ours, but . the word of the 
tographs which I have taken with your $1.75 Harvard millions who use 1t as to whether it 
Outfit. The camera works perfectly. With it I have 
taken better pictures than boys around here have hurts the hands, clothes or paint— 


taken with $15 tfits, and Ih ad bh 
money to buy alargeroutite "“*"| probably your neighborscan tell you' 


eer: | aa PEARLI NE. 
Peddlers and some ————s grocers will tell you, | 

Sen it ack ‘*this is as good as” or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline is Sever peddled, and if your grocer | 


sends you something in oe of Pearline, the honest — to do is—send it back, 
JAMES PYLE, New York. — 








Uti} 
e) RN ORNISH’S (2 ssusuisuen OLD ESTABLISHED) RG, ANS. 
“AND RELIABLE AND RELIABLE | 
“Ta THE ONLY FIRM OF MANUFACTURERS IN AMERI iw america El ANOS ! Apeolgicty pure and kaemiees. "Pe Pup in metal boxes 
direct to Consumer. From Fact ‘to Fam amity t Whol esale | with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2 cts. 
SUSSSERESSSSCEEESEEEEAS AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. . 


EXACTLY } FOR ‘ONLY : = Very Convenient for Tourists. 
ORGA LIKE ° = Sold by all Peajers or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 
EERE ST ‘ 











THIS one ‘ 
ey he 


g h: 00 a After ten days? trial, ¥ 
$a5, to be pa to be paid in 7 monthly ine / sieeeereerss : : 

= stallments of $5 each. OR IF CASH IS SENT WIT 

= ORDER, WE WILL SPECIALLY ACCEPT $45.00. 

= CORNIS: 

pa Oe eee as Sesigned, Cabinet. Organ, Strie Cano- sees ; | 


ry 

po quality Reeds 3 6 Octa: taves 3 10 Solo somes 2 Octave Coup- 
gy De hoay ty lee ah iunprovements. : eae PRING HUMORS, whether itching, burning, bleed- 
by —<— —— ng, scaly, crus pimply, or blo y, whether 
, WARRANTED FOR TEN LONG YEARS. , of the skin, senlp, or blood, with loss of hair, whether 
SOLID WALNUT OASE, HIGHLY FINISHED, simple, potas ng or hereditary, from infancy to age, 


Handsome Instruction 7 : are NOW spe: rmanently, and economically cured 
@ Complete frog seat 4 lorge Book, by that Ea — of all known yhumor cures, the 


eee of 5 a y qiticura 
Resolvent 


A skin ond blood purifier of jncomp arable purity and 
caiGam: curativ wer, An acknowledged. specific of world- 


faeries jee wide pea Bs rity. Entirely vegetab' eats, innocent, and 
5 palatable. Effects daily more great cures of skin, scalp, 
and blood humors than all other skin and blood reme- 
dies before the public. Sale greater than the combined 
sales of all other blood and skin remedies. 


Sold everywhere. Lo cng $1. PoTTeR DRUG AND CHEM- 
ICAL CORPORATION, 


{= Send for “How oo eee Spring Humors.” 


HUMORS 























THE HARVARD OUTFIT COMPLETE. 





Before purchasing this outfit, you may wish to 
see just what kind of a picture it will take. Seeing is 
believing. When you see the beautiful pictures it can 
make we know you will be surprised. 


Sample Photographs. 


On receipt of two 2-cent stamps, we will send to 
any one a sample photograph taken with it. With each 
Sample photograph we will include an illustrated story 
entitled, “How Harry was kept from the Street.” 

Any CoMPaNIoN subscriber can own the Harvard Out- 
fit complete by sending in one new subscriber with 
50 cents additional. Price of the outfit only $1.75. 
Postage 45 cents when sent asa premium or purchased, 
or it can be sent by express not paid. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


41 Temple Place. Boston, Mass. 


:8_— FIRST NATIONAL BANK, W. 
in the U.8., and tho — 
pane ot persons ace oe ae ~ many F yun have purchased 








= 
Magnificent New es ae 
= eaten os ol) purchooers, Shipped to : 
q 
z 


NO MONEY a UNTIL YOU ARE. SATISFIED, 
tod Uataloguey VOU GAN SAVE 


gate fae Ire whether’ UW: Catalogu now or not. Our 
terest you and fwantto bay now or nog, Our 


Zeore™ CORNISH & OD. CastARSE) WASMIEGEOR. 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 






















































A POTATO-DUEL. 


Welling is not only wicked but absurd, and the 
man who by his own example makes it contemptible 
does a sterling service to his generation. Forty years 
ago “Bill Bowman” was a noted circuit preacher 
and “muscular Christian” of Kentucky. At one of | 
his meetings a local desperado created a disturbance, 
and, on being publicly rebuked by Bowman, sent him | 
a challenge to fight. 


Bowman, as the challenged party, had the choice of 
weapons. ’He selected a half-bushel of Irish potatoes 
as big as his fist for each man, and stipulated that his 
opponent must stand fifteen paces distant and that 
only one potato at a time should be taken from the 
measure. 


insulted, and made an indignant protest, but Bowman 
insisted that he was the challenged man and had a 
right to choose his own weapons, and threatened to 
denounce the desperado as a coward if he failed to 
come to time. As there was no way out of the box 
but to fight, the desperado consented. 

The fight took place on the outskirts of the town. 
Everybody in Millersburg was present to see the fun. 
The seconds arranged the two men in position, by the 
side of each being a half-bushel measure filled ‘with 
large Irish potatues as hard as bricks. 

ill Bowman threw the first potato. It struck his 
opponent in a central spot, and flew into a thousand 
pieces. A yell of delight went up from the crowd, 
which rattled the desperado, and his potato flew wide 
of the mark. 

Bowman watched his chance, and every time his 
opponent stooped for a potato another one hit him in 
the side, leaving a wet spot on his clothes and then 
scattering to the four winds of heaven. He hit the 
desperado about five times, and then the sixth potato 
struck him in the short ribs, knocking the wind com- 
pletely out of him, and doubling him up on the grass. 

he people were almost crazy with laughter, but 
Bill Bowman looked as sober as if he had just finished 
preaching a funeral sermon. The desperado was 
taken home and put to bed, and there he stayed for 
more than a week before he recovered from the effects 
of his Irish potato duel. 

That was the end of dueiling in that region. — 
Atlanta ( Ga.) Journal. 


—_——_<«or—__—_ 


NO LIMPING. 


A New York soldier describes with evident gusto 
the doings of an Indiana sharpshooter before Peters- 
burg. Courage is a quality appreciated by all men, 
and most of ali by those who know what danger 
means. 


One evening “Indiana,” accompanied by a friend 
from his regiment, proceeded to walk boldly in front 
of the enemy’s works, the two keeping in Indian file. 
Of course they were "fired upon, and pretty soon a 
spiteful bullet came screaming through the air, 
wounding both of them badly in the leg. 

“Indiana’s” comrade was naturally disposed to 
—— but was soon led to change his mind. 

f 


butt of my gun,” thundered “Indiana,” in a tone of 
deep earnestness. ‘‘Forward, march! Don’ t let the 
sneaking traitors know you are wounded. 

Both marched boldly to our works, and on reachin 
them safely, sank down exhausted from loss of blood. 


would never enter the door of a hospital. 
“Indiana” was warlike still, and asked to be helped | 


pointed respects. After he had done that, he showed 
us his many wounds. 

He had a bullet wound in the right leg, a sabre cut | 
across the right shoulder, a deep bayonet thrust in 
the left side, and a sore wound in the head, besid 
the one just received in the leg. He fou 
Mexican War, and had taken part in forty 
this one. 

When the stretcher arrived to convey him to the | 
hospital, he refused to get on it, and the last iine| 
was seen of him he was limping to the rear, supported | 
by a stick. 


ei p-—— 





EXORBITANT. 


The Birmingham Medical Review prints a little | 
story to show the risk which a physician may run in | 
consulting a patient. A girl had dislocated her jaw 
and was taken to the doctor, who quickly reduced the 
dislocation and applied a bandage to keep the jaw in 
position. 








The physician was a young man and had never had 
just such a case before. He was uncertain, there- 
fore, what fee he ought to charge, and went into 
another room and consulted a tariff’ of charges pub- 
lished by the local medical society. This said, “For 
reducing dislocation of jaw, one to three guineas.” 

The patient was evidently in poor circumstances, 
and the doctor foresaw that even the minimum fee 
was not likely to be forthcoming, so he inquired, by 
way of getting a clue, whether s ne had ever had her 
jaw out before. 

“Oh yes, sir,” replied the mother, “about twelve 
months ago. She was treated by a doctor at —. 

“How much did he charge you?” 

“A shilling, sir.’’ 

“Didn’t that strike you as being a somewhat pecu- 
liar fee?”’ 

“Well, yes! !” replied the woman, “we did think it a 
good deal.’ 
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LASTING SOAP-BUBBLES. 


Blowing soap-bubbles may be considered mere play, 
but for those who have an eye for the blending and 
harmony of beautiful colors it is not only interesting 
but instructive. In order to study the blending and 
harmony of the colors, it is necessary that the bubbles 
shall last for some time. To make soap bubbles that 
will last for several hours is easy enough if the 
following liquid be used: 



































Dissolve one part by weight of Marseilles soap, cut 
into thin slices, in forty parts of distilled water, and 
filter. Call the filtere liquid A, and mix two parts 
of pure glycerine with one part of the solution A, in 
a temperature of sixty-six degrees Fahrenheit, and, 
after shaking them together long and violently, leave 
them to rest for some days. 

A clear liquid will settle, with a turbid one above. 
With a siphon suck the lower from beneath the upper, 
taking the utmost care not to carry down any of the 
— tage to mix with the clear fluid. 

bbles blown with this will last for several hours, 
oven in the open air. The mixed liquid may also be 
filtered after standing twenty-four hours. 
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To match our curious modern style of winter, a 
Yankee is said to have invented a new style of gar- 
ment—a fur-lined linen duster. 















The desperado was furious at being thus freshly 


be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 





APRIL 10, 1890. 





EFOR' PURCHASING 
Make seven of the BEST Carts on the 
Also full line of Road 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 


[Adv. 





STAMP 


com. to agents. 


AGENTS 


thre ‘Chair Seats. " Marweed Mfg. Co., 91 Summer 
., Boston. Also church, hall, opera chairs. Write us. 


300 mixed, Australian, etc., 10c.; Album and 
wD 4 1c. Illus. list free. 35 per ct. 
VIN CENT, CHATHAM, NEW YORK. 
WA ; TED to sell the most useful instru- 
ment in the world. Address (with stamp) 
National Typewriter Co., Boston, Mass. 








SYMPHONION. 


Swiss Music Boxes, latest invention. Ne cylinder, 
but steel plates whereby thousands of tunes can be 
pees a one instrument. Price-list free. 








‘Quick WAYS OF FICURINC. 








you limp, I’ll knock your brains out with the | 


They both laughed and joked, and shook hands over | 
the furlough they expected to get, and declared they | 


| years, and has py 
up to the works that he might give the Johnnies his | tio n. 4 be the 





€8 | nausea which is such an objection to the Cod-liver Oil 
ght in the | when taken without Phosphates. 
attles in | the BOW, Che 


or infants & invalids. 


AND  SOISSORS SHARPENEKe for medicine, but a specially pre- | 


Just out. Best selling articlesin the 


e F Si THE Most RELIABLE FooD 





Illust. 
nder, Importer, 102 High St., Boston, Mass. 


KNIFE 


ared Food, adapted to the weak- | 
ow hm - cen 4 WANTED Pot stomach. duipes cans. Pam- | 

Money. Terms, &c. Sample either 25c.; both Oo t 
We LiVESTIGATE. Ii. D. BLAKEMORE, Moline, IIL. b phiet free, | WOOLRICH # Cu. 





(on every label), PALMER, MASS. 








HON ETIC SHORTHAND. To reduce our stock, we will send 
Pp Exercises Corrected for Students who wish to MUSIC), mail 6S pieces full sheet-music | 
study at home. Send two cents in stamps for e, includin; songs, marches, 

| qustaved Synopsis, and mention YOuTH’s COMPANION. ny ALE waltses, etc., by Mendelssohn. Mozart, 
- W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. + lete., for 20c. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. DOWN WE ENT McGINTY, and 100 | 


songs, Sc. L. Hathaway, 339 We 


. St., Boston, Mass. 


tn rial Selfinkin Stam n incil 
Feameinbabber, § § conte. aT bill 
i 





Just out! Contains over 60 of the best and most practi- 
cal Short Cuts in figures ever published. Price 25 cts. 


H. A. RACK LEFF, Woodfords, Maine. 













Name,Town &Stateon,20c Club off 3.81 40 


ber Stamp Co.New Haven Conn 
Est. aoe eorek: factory, Lik13 Cen! g 
medicine 


CROUP REMEDY known La 


illcure Membranous Croup. _ Ina private practice 
of er it has pever failed to cure any 
kind o FOUP., 


Trial ok Rage by mail, 10 cents. 
Box 50 cents. BELDIN, Bb. Jamaica, N. Y. 


A Handsome Complexion 


Is one of the greatest charms a woman Can pos- 
sess, — 's Complexion Powder gives it. 


STAMPS 


War, etc., only Ge. 


Trinidad, etc. 
sigper ith Street, St. Louis, ‘Mo. 


STENOGRAPHY ftctz "zis 















The only 














100 rare var. opine, | Borneo, 8. t, 
se 18 assed old U. 8. Treas’y, P. 
1 





STAMP CO., Tis S. 








thoroughly taught at | Rook showing hundreds of designs, 10c. 

Eastman College, Sheet containing twelve designs, 10c. 

Po*keeppie, N. ¥. Young men and women carefully 0 good designs, read 40c. 
for or general seperting. Ly ym 1 Braiding Dress Set— Collar, Cutis, Vest. 


tent assistants. and 


rt, 
1 ounce Waste Fmbreidery Silk 
% Skeins Ass’d Col lors Bpbre 


cS 


men on supplied with com 





CARRINGTON GAINES, —o N. baal 





$e 
fer Silk, ic 
2é “ “ ne Etching * Silk, 1 

All the above for $1.30. The best value ever offered. 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 


iF Y OU And desire fashionable writing 











FS. New style self-thread: ol pace oe An: ny 
child, weak sighted or blio: thread them. Man. 


the finest sil Nor steel. 91.50. slosey 


. 4for 25 cts. , 13 for 60 sts.” 00 for 
has. E. Marshall, Lockport, N. Y. 











easil, soteadians Gen onet. Adi 
paper at reasonable prices, as 





your stationer for 
|? @ { Brown’s } ots. Boston. Linen, 
French a on Bond, 
LMViLvi 3 - or Bul nker Hill’ Linen 
S (Dressing) shoes. If hodoes not keep them sen 


3 two-cent stamps for our 
complece samples of paper rep- 
resenting over 250 varieties 
which we sell b oP und. 

SAMUEL n D CO., 

49-51 Franklin Street, ] Boston. 


WRITE: 


Postage is 16c. per lb. 
Ex. often cheaper. 


AS» 20 HAND BICYCLES 


nd all makes new, at lowest p 
payments no extra ‘charge. Send for for’ Cate. 
& agts. terms. Rouse, Hazard & Co., 8 H St., Peoria, I. 


Thoroughbred Ply. Rocks 
Brahmas, Langshans, Wyan- 
dottes and Brown Leghorns. 
FOWLS and EGGS for sale. Send stamps for circu- 
lar. Address, RR, 1,, PORTER, Mukwonago, Wis. 








TRADE MARE. 





The Braid that is known the 


world around. \ 








For the Cure of Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases, 


and Scrofulous Humors. 


TO CONSUMPTIVES.— Wilbor’s Cod-liver Oil and 
| Phosphates has now been before the public twenty 
own in favor and apprecia- 
This could n e case unless the preparation 
was of high ~ fade value. The combination of the 
Phosphates with pure Cod-liver Oil, as prepared by Dr. 
Wilbor, has produced a new phase in the treatment of 
| Consumption and all diseases of the Lungs. It can be 
taken by the most delicate invalid without creating the 








It is prescribed by 
ene. A. B. WIL- 
ruggists. 


ar faculty. Sold by the 
emist, Boston, and by all 




















“LADY RUSK.” 


The best berry for long distance shipments. Will not 
rot or melt down if packed dry. He uarters for all 
pending varieties of Berry Plants and os 

hav: rr ot atalogue free 


AHL, Quincy, il. 


SCOTT'S FLOWERS 


pA =A strong and Teltable ROSES terse MEDS of extra choice suatigy 


NEW STRAWBERRY 
were f grent ar ngs apes Ronee Ca OTT ‘530 one atone 


ST Binss of Beautitul Now Roses’ BOBERT § fi Pik ‘aii Ba 
RARE AND BEAUTIFUL + 


Yeas bend Yor’ nos N, Philadelp 
Mexia CACTUSES 


No plants are more interesting than those of the 
great and peculiar cactus family. Combining 
grotesqueness of form with the most brilli- 
antly colored flowers, they constitute a 
natural order of surprises pera fasci- 
nating to the true lover of nature. Some 
of the species are so diminutive as to re- 
semble a tiny button delicately embroidered 
with silk; others tower to the majestic 
height of sixty feet, while still others are 
covered with a net work of radiating spines 
arranged with the nicest mathematical regularity. 
Some are admired for their varied and richiy colored 
spines,—surrounded asit were by a degree of mystery 
that always adds a charm to nature. The 
are of the easiest culture and thrive luxuri- 
antly in situations where other plants would 
utterly fail. In Europe they have long been 
held the highest esteem, and their re- 
stricted cultivation in the United States here- 
tofore has been due solely to the ony 
in procuring the plants. They are of too 
siow growth to t of their being raised 
enormous expense incident in collecting 
tive habitals in Mexico has R eogeeinae — 
them. Consequently not one 






































from seed, and the 
them in their na- 
from handling 










thousand has ever seen a ene, we well i —. get 

liectors, with antages ion, etc. 
position to supply THE VERY B BEST PLANTS AT MODERATE PRICES. “Experi. 
ence teaches us that the most effectual cag eae we can possibly do = to 
let the people see the plants for themselves. With this in view, we make 











unequaled offer: 


FOR ONLY 


shown in the cut. 
Fortunately 
liberal an offer 
for the money. 
the exquisite be 
thickly covered 
hite ‘ 


CANS 


nited {Do I from 81 to #2 each 
a large stock which enables us to make 80 
From no other firm can you possibly get so great value 
_ illustration or verbal description can port ay A 
= a —— gem. The ste 
§ a in po tng trom 
as profusion, 


we wil 

a ps EGHINOGEREUS 
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of which ARR a 







have secured 










4 of enormous size, rich 
: ous anc ce. Wi th all it is perfectly 

i left for a is unpot out water and suffer 
Echinocereus Candicans. specimens, averaging | 1-4 ibs. in weight when packed. 
bargain ever offered in plants. Send for it and if you are not delighted on receipt, frankly 
so and money will be refunded. Catalogue free with every order. If you have never grown Cactuses there 


hardy and may be 
no i . We send 
This is the greatest 












say 
is yet in store for you a captivating experience, and this plant will be indeed a revelation to you. Order imme- 
diately, No matter where you live, or how cold it ya. ~% segs ———, safe delivery. Our mail business has 
grown to such an extent that the U. 8. Government estab! NYE 

Ea 


send postal note, silver or CACTUS COMPAN 


stamps, plainly, 


ice here for our special accomodation. 


st El Paso, Texas. 









Briggs’s Patent Transfer Papers, 
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an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, 
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INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
cured by + 
CuTicuRA 


Remedies. 


OR CLEANSING, PURIFYING, BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants, and cur- 
ing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp and blood, with loss of hair, 
rome Eetancy to old age, the CuTICURA REMEDIES are 
nfa 
CuTicuRA, the great Skin Cure, and CurTicura Soap. 
and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, nternally, cure 
eve 7 of skin and blood diseases, from pimples to 


Sold every where. Price, CuTicura, 50c.; SOAP, 25c. ; 
| RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PorreR DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 











~ by’s Skin and Se Scalp ees and beau- 4% 
fled by CuTICURA Soap. we 





KipNEy Pans, Backache and W eakness ‘cured 
by CuTicuRA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, an instanta- 
neous pain-subduing plaster. 


25 cents. 














Shrubs, Trees, 
Crape Vines, 
eee * * gegen 


Because it Supports Stock- 
Y 9 ingsand SC eee the 
@ cords, fits with perfect ease ant 
freedom. For sale by leading dealers. 
FOY. HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conr a 
HY b] 
Mitchell's Rheumatic Plasters. 
RELIEVES ALL RHEUMATIC PAINS. 

Sold by druggists everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. 
Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 
Rarest new. Choicest ‘old. 

Send ten cents for our illustrated catalogue 
good for ten cents in seeds, ete. Or send 
for our 32 page abridged catalogue and 

36 years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres. 
THE SfORRS & HARRISON CO.,0Painesville, Ohio- 


A VERY SATISFACTORY GARMENT. 
SHOUL dhasno stiff 
Send for Illustrated "price List. 68 
Sure Remepy for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatica. 
S EEDS ean yee 
of about 150 pages, containing a certificate 
price-list free. 
aS AN ay AS DS 
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“THE DINSMORE” 


Should be in — rden that it is not al- 
ready adornin; tis whys om hardy, endur- 
ing our goverat winters, of I; size, perfect 
form, deep crimson in color, deliciously fra- 
grant, and blooms continuously during the 
whole season, so that roses can be gathered 
from it almost every day from June to a 
ber. Remember, it is ever-blooming. 

as an oak, with the rich crimson rt von 
delicious fragrance of Gen. Jacqueminot. 


Price, 25 cents each; five for 
$1.00; twelve for $2. 00; free by 
mail, 

Lond: ith every order for a single plant or 
more, will be sent, gratis, oursuperb 
—aee of « Everything for the Gar- 

#? (the price of which is 25 cents), to- 
am with our new *‘ Essay on Garden 
Culture of the Rose,’? on condition that 
you will say in what paper you saw this adver- 
tisement. Club orders for THREE, SEVEN or 
VE plants can have the catalogue sent, 

when desired, to the separate address of each 


member comprising the Club, provi- 
ded always that the paper is named. od. A 


PETER HENDERSON & ob 
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35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 





